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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



THE VALLEY VIEW H5-I5 CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS K-8 



Dave^ in ?hl HiS y^^\D^velop the il5-15 Plan? The tax- 

^" district had approved since 1953, twentv-one 
different, educational issues for the increase of ed- 
?of inhfi taxes- -This demonstration of community suDport 
for public education resulted in the school district ' reach- 
in|s ?n lite] ^^""^ °^ bonding power for school build- 

Wn/ponn^.^-^T??^ i^^vitable that Valley View Schools of 
Will County, Illinois, would be the site of a major break- 
ri??"fi^" year-round education. In this semi-urSL dist- 
rict are composed most of the problems that have beset 
soaring suburban districts since the end of World War II. 

Valley View District lies on high, but gently rolling 
rich f,.rm land in the northwestern Corner of Siil cSuity^' 
is M^Pn^in^^^^^ square -mile area of the district 

is bisected diagonally by Interstate Highway I-55, the 
main traffic artery between Chicago and St. Louis! Inter- 
tI^H ;;Lr? the long crumbling U.S. 66, Sante Pe 

Trail made famous in John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath. 

nor?^P^^^ ^^^-^^y '"^^^^ °^ ^ " 3 minutes to t he 

within the lity ^'^^''^ Stevenson Expressway 

-Tnn!?^ ti^^S''^^ °^ Joliet, named for Father Louis 

Jonfh Af "^^^"^ Explorer, lies ten miles to the 

nZl Sfi?^^ vf^''^ °^ district. The district gets its 
^flt' ^^^V* ^™ that it is located on 

high ground overlooking the Des Plaines River and the 
n^Zif^? Sanitary and Ship Canal, main arteries in the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf Waterways, one of the world •'s 
busiest channels. 

nn« ^1?%?^%^-^^!"!^ Sives the Valley View District 

2h! p its few industries, the large limestone quarry of 
the General Dynamics Corporation, which furnished much 
llM^^ 7"^^^^ building of the Southwestern 

snni^?p^ the highways of Illinois. The river also 

supplies Illinois soft coal and cooling water for the huge 
steam power generating plant of the Commonwealth Edison 
oompany, which accounts for approximately 32% of the esti- 
mated assessed evaluation of the Vallev View District. 
The district is laced with high tension lines carryin*' 



power to Chicago and northeastern Illinois. 

Just outside of the district and contributing noth- 
ing to the building bond tax revenues are the large 
Argonne National Laboratories, operated by the University 
of Chicago for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; a large 
oil refinery, which receives its crude petroleum in barges 
along the Illinois-Mississippi Waterway; and the immense 
Stateville Penitentary built as a model p^-ison in the 
early 1920* s to augment the famous Joliet Penitentary. 

Many of the present residents of the Valley View 
District work in these facilities lying, outside of the 
district. Others work in large tractor and farm equip- 
ment plants in the southwestern suburbs of Chicago and in 
Joliet, which is also a center for producing steel and 
wire and fencing. About 10^ of the workers living in the 
District are employed by the many interstate and regional 
trucking firms whose depots are located strategically 
south and west of the City of Chicago. 

Until one year ago Valley View District contained no 
major shopping center. There were small neighborhood 
food marts in both Romeoville and Bolingbrook, the two 
incorporated communities within the district. Residents 
turned to Joliet or to the Oak Brook Shopping Center 
approximately fifteen miles away for their principal 
shopping. Accordingly, there was almost no sales tax rev- 
enue to support municipal functions within the district. 

Valley View School District was formed in the summer 
of 1953 by combining four one-room country schools Into 
a single consolidated district. The total number of 
students registered in the first year was 89 > which com- 
pares with more than 7,800 during this current school 
year. There were five teachers; two are still employed 
in the district. The 1971-72 Professional Staff of the 
district totals' 288. 

The agrarian school trustees who organized Valley 
View District gladly gave up their seats on the combined 
board to make possible the initiation of a general science 
program at the seventh and eighth grade level. They were 
concerned primarily with up-grading the eudcational 
offerings for the children - a concern that is still upper- 
most in the minds of the heterogeneous board. 

The district coasted comfortably, insofar as ex- 
pansion was concerned, until the fall of 1959. The official 
average daily attendance for the 1958-59 school year was 
219. The district's assessed valuation had grown 55 
million, thanks to the construction of Commonwealth Edison 
Power Plant and there was a comfortable $25^^359 .00 
assessed property evaluation to support each student. 
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nnn,n=^'.^^r avalanche. The elementsry school 

population jumped 260% to 5^2 dudIIs as the first immi- 
tr^JJ^ /r"" ?^i°aSo begcn to fill ud the Hampton Park 
Subdivision in Romeoville. This prefabricated housing 

was developed by Alexander Construction Comnanv, 
largest dealers for the nations' largest manufacti.er of 
pre-assembled, panelized houses. National Homes Cor- 
poration of Lafayette, Indiana. 

rii^Z^lJ^l^i^^ °/ Romeoville, headquarters of our school 
2nn f h ^?^J"J°yed a comfortable, rural population of 
^00 in the 1950 census. With the impact' of Alexander ^'s - 
rows of pre-fabricated houses, the village was d?s?ined 
^Pnf, ^ ^'358 in a special 

the igrS^census '"id-sixties; and to nearly 9,000 in 

R^n^^F^"F slightly behind was the new Village of 

Bolingbrook, at the intersection of 1-55 with Illinois 
census ?^ ?Sp i'iT^i ^? ^ population of 5,357 in a special 
ft nnn / .J .nin"^^''^^^^ ^ population of nearly 
0,000 in the 1970 census. 

The financial plight of our district was compounded 
continually Thanks to the arrival of the Commonwealth 

n, i^" °u ^^"^ assessed valuation oer 

pupil had reached a peak of $261,475.00 in 1957-58 the 
year before construction began to boom in the Village of 
Romeoville. By 1966-67 the assessed value per pupil had 
dropped to $20,926.00 and by the fall of 1970 to $17,553.00 
1957-58^ one-fifteenth of the peak valuation in 

^-^,^J°^^°■^^ Illinois are supported approximately two- 

^^""^^ ^^^1 personal property and one- 

J^^rl/^?'"/^^^^ ^i?- population of our distric 

is affected by another fact. Approximately two-thirds of 
^? Tff?^^^"^l ?f district are Roman Catholics - largely 
of Italian, Polish, and Irish decent - workers who have 

T^2t ^rSJ^^-"" ^e'"®' °" southwest, and south 

Sides of Chicago when the Black copulation increased 
l^tl^'^ n ^^^action of the children from these families 

attend Catholic Parochial Schools — approximately 500: 

f-ho ?S?n ^"ilding lagged during the two years preceeding 
the 1970 school year in our district, due to the high cost 
of construction and the high interest rate. This had a 

sending the district approximately 10^ 
fewer students that nad been estimated in the school 
administration projections for the 1970-71 school year. 



However, the end is nowhere near in sight • In the 
Village of Bolingbrook alone there are currently twentv- 
one various subdividers constructing single family dv/ell- 
ings, quadro-plexes and various other tyoes of con- 
dominiums ranging in price from $19,000 to $^5,000. 
Conservative estimates given the district by the various 
sub-dividers in Bolingbrook indicates that the total oace 
of well over 3200 new homes will be constructed durinf; the 
calendar year of 1972. When the land the developers now 
own is fully developed, it is reasonable to expect that 
the Valley View School District will have to provide a 
kindergarten through twelfth grade education for aporox- 
mately 32,000 children by the time the next decennial 
census (in I98O) comes around. 

Although the majority of the voters and taxpayers in 
the district are blue collar workers (truckers and factory 
employees), they have historically supported the district 
to the greatest possible degree. They have voted continual 
increases in the educational tax rate and in the bond 
issues for new schools. Since implementing the 45-15 Plan, 
the voters have continued their support for the schools 
at referendum time. On August 15, 1970, they approved a 
higher building fund rate and a 2.6 million dollar bond 
issue. The legal authority for bringing about this vote 
was due to the fact that the Valley View District qualified 
for an interest-free loan from the Illinois School Build- 
ing Commission. 

In 1966 Valley View knew that in 1970, it would be 
faced with implementing some different form of educational 
pattern for the children of the district. There were three 
choices that .the Board of Education could consider. (1) 
Pack the classroom to overcapacity which would call for 
sixty to seventy students per teaching station; this was 
ridiculous. (2) The customary escape that the public gives 
to overcrowding situations when buildings cannot be ob- 
tained would be half-day sessions. The Board of Education 
did not wish to sacrifice the present quality of their on- 
going educational program by going on half-day sessions. 
(3) The third alternative was to develop a program that 
would better utilize the taxpayer investment in school 
buildings, materials, and capital outlay equipment for more 
days of the year. 

Subsequently, in August of I968, the Board of Education 
of the Valley View District directed the school admin- 
instration to begin procedures on updating the school 
calendar. The Board directed that an educationally sound 
and fiscally pound program be developed for Valley View 
Schools and implemented no later than the 1970-71 school 
year. By September 15, 1968, the il5-15 Calendar was 
born. 



SECONDARY 9-12 SCHOOLS 



Valley View High School District #211, Will County, 
Illinois was formed by dis-annexing a large section from 
Lockport Tovmship High School District #205. 

Lockoort Township High School District #205 included 
100 square miles of area and had three large compre- 
hensive high schools, named Lockport Central, Lockport 
East, and Lockport West. 

In the Spring of 1971 a group of citizens from west 
of the Chicago Ship and Sanitary Canal together with a 
group of citizens from the City of Lockport completed 
the arrangements for dividing the high school district. 
The breaking up of the high school district is ^rather 
unique in the State of Illinois where the trend is to 
consolidate school districts. 

Fourteen men ran for the position of school board 
member. Seven of the men Tormed a group which ran on a 
platform of forming a unit school district, scheduling 
all high school students on the il5-15 Plan, proposing a 
referendum for the educational fund, and building a new . 
four-year high school in Bolingbrook. This group of 
seven men was elected and took office on July 1, 1971. 

The newly formed district was named Valley View High 
School District #211. Lockport West located on Highway 
53 at Taylor Road is the only physical plant in the new 
'high school district; the building, was re-named Romeoville 
High School. The new high school to be built in Boling- 
brook will be named Bolingbrook High School. 

On August 28, 1971> a referendum was held to in- 
crease the educational tax rate by 53<t per $100 assessed 
valuation and to sell $8,200,000 in bonds to build a 
high school in Bolingbrook. 

Both parts of this referendum passed. Immediately 
the Building Committee of the Board of Education and the 
administration began working on the decisions for the 
Bolingbrook High School. 

Valley View High School District #211 has the 
distinction of approving the highest increase in the 
Educational Tax Rate ever passed in the State of Illinois 
from 92(t per $100 assessed valuation to $1.^15 per $100 
assessed valuation. Also this tax rate increase was 
passed during a time when most school referendums in 
neighboring school districts were being defeated. And as 
one bit of proof that the citizens were informed of the 



issues Involved and were supportive of a tax rate in- 
crease, more than twice as many citizens went to the polls 
in this referendum as had ever ^''oted in any other election. 

In the spring of 1972 a decision was made to form 
a community unit school district by combining the high 
school district with the grade school district. Since the 
boundaries were not co-termini ous , the decision' was made 
to follow the high school boundary in the area in the 
northwest corner of the school district. On May 20, li 
a referendum was held with two issues. One, to approve 
the formation of a unit school district and two, to re- 
affirm the bonds which had been issued by the high school 
district. Both issues passed overwhelmingly in each 
precinct. 

At this writing (June 27, 1972) the election for the 
new school board for the Valley View Community Unit 
School District #365U is July 22nd with the board or- 
ganization meeting to be held on July 27th. 

All high school students have been scheduled to begin 
the 1972-73 school year according to the 45-15 Plan. 



THE 45-15 PLAN DESCRIPTION 



The Valley View i»5-15 Continuous School Year Plan 
is a method of assigning pupils, building facilities, 
and staff members. By more efficient use of the physical 
plant, by a more extensive use of the personnel, and by 
a more equal distribution of pupil class attendance 
throughout the year, the school district has realized a 
savings in building construction costs, a longer working 
year for some certified and non-certified employees (with 
corresponding increases in income), and quality education 
for the student body. 

The Plan is educationally sound, financially desirabl 
and legally possible. This Plan was developed in the 
Valley View Public Schools and should not be confused with 
other scheduling systems. 

Saturdays and Sundays, all Illinois legal holidays, 
a Christmas vacation period, an Easter vacation period, 
and a short adjusting period around the Fourth of July 
are designated as school closing days. A five year 
calendar has been prepared to insure that the puoil 
schedules are in logical segments. When classes" are not 
in ^-.-nsion, however, the buildings could be open for main- 
tenance, athletic events, community activities and 
library service. All provisions of the Illinois "Monday 
Holiday Bill" are observed. 

All families have been placed in one of four groups 
(A, B, C, or D) according to the small neighborhood in 
Which they live. Unless the parents request differently, 
all children in the same family ar.e placed on the same 
attendance schedule, even though the children may be at 
different grade levels or at different buildings. The 
four groups always stay in the same order of rotation. 

All children in grades K-8 have attended school 
according to the i»5-15 scheduling pattern since the summer 
of 1970. All students in grades 9-12 started the i»5-15 
Plan July 31, 1972. 

On June 2^1, I97O, the teachers and staff members ■ 
for Group A began a four' day Teacher Institute. On 
June 30, 1970, the pupils in Group A began classes. 
These pupils attended school for i»5 class days then had 
a 15 class day vacation. Pour cycles of ■ attendance such 
as this gives the pupil 18O class days per school year 
and per calendar year. 



Group B staff members had a four day institute 
immediately prior to the beginning of classes for Group 
B. Group B pupils began classes on July 21, 1970, which 
was 15 class days after Group A began. 

Group C staff members had a four day institute 
after which Group C pupils began classes on August 11, 
1970. At this time, three of the four groups of pupils 
were in school and one group was on vacation. 

After pupils in Group A finished 45 class days of 
schooling and began a 15 class day vacation, the pupils 
in Group D began classes utilizing the classrooms and (in 
some cases) the teachers that were used by the Group A 
pupils. Group A pupils returned to replace Group B 
pupils; Group B pupils replaced Group C pupils; Group C 
pupils replaced Group D pupils, etc. 

High school students in Groups A, B, and D started 
school July 31, 1972. 

The families in the community were scheduled first. 
The teachers and classrooms were scheduled to match the 
pupils for grade level and department. 

Bus service, builaing administrators, library and 
resource center staff members, cafeteria workers, and 
custodial employees were scheduled as required. 

Provision was made for special education pupils, 
pupils who transfer into the Valley View Public Schools, 
and pupils who may be retained or advanced. Kindergarten 
classes are provided on a pairtial day basis. 

Provisions have been made for emergency school 
closing days and teacher institute days. 

This scheduling system was designed to provide Valley 
^View pupils with quality education, full school days 
(except for kindergarten pupils), and l80 class days per 
year. The 45-15 schedule is not a device for increasing 
class days of instruction. 

So far the use of this plan has resulted in saving 
the construction costs of seventy six equipped classrooms. 
All new buildings and additions will also be scheduled 
under the 45-15 pattern. 
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ATLANTA GEORGIA'S FOUR-QUARTER SCHOOL YEAR 



In December of an intensive effort was started 

to develop a more dynamic and meaningful curriculum and 
organizational structure for the- high schools in the 
Atlanta School System. Atlanta-^f elt that the schools neede 
to be more compatable with and responsive to society, the 
students, and the world of knowledge. Two years were 
devoted to studying, planning, and developing the program 
before it was begun in all 26 high schools in September 
of 1968. Atlanta is in its seventeenth consecutive quar- 
ter of operation, and during this time the fourth quarter 
has been funded almost entirely from local ad-valorem 
taxes. 

Atlanta is a vast, complex, changing city, and the 
changes of recent years have been dramatic. No longer is 
life dominated by an agrarian society. Animal power has 
been replaced by machinery and modern technology demands 
skills unheard of in previous years. People are more 
mobile; new and different Jobs are being developed daily. 

The challenge of education has always been to provide 
programs which meet the needs of the time. However, the 
changes in education have not always kept pace with, the 
changes in society as^ a whole. Too often educational 
changes have occurred as a reaction to the times rather 
than a response. Therefore, the major question faced by 
the Atlanta Public Schools in this period of complex and 
constant change is: 

What type of educational programs should be 
provided? 

In response to this question , they found that they 
had to ask themselves two other pertinent questions: 

— What are Atlanta* s needs? 

— What is ,a possible and positive approach to 
meeting these needs? 



WHAT ARE ATLANTA'S NEEDS? 

There Is no simple answer to this question, for 
Atlanta is far from a simple city. It is a big, bustling, 
growing city: It is 27th in population in the United 
States, 3rd in air travel, 9tli in residential buildings, 
and 3rd in r.on-farm employment. 



The homes for its residents range from modern high 
rise apartments to old frame structures, from decaying 
parts of the inner city to townhouses, from low socio- 
economic areas to large estates, from slums to sub- 
divisions . 

What are Atlanta* s needs? How do the people who live 
in these various kinds of housing earn a living in 1972? 
They are dental technicians, lawyers, construction workers, 
service station operators, airline reservation clerks, 
architects, executives, clerks, judges, secretaries, in- 
mates, and welfare recipients. 

What are Atlanta* s needs? Educational programs which 
will equip the young people of today to live in this com- 
plex, changing city. Educational programs which will 
provide for individual needs and individual aspirations. 

Traditionally, the school program was pretty much 
of single design similar to a funnel. Regardless of the 
size, shape, desires, aptitudes, and goals of the pupils, 
coulees were presented and required in sequential order - 
pupils passed or repeated before moving on. Pupils were 
grouped rigidly and scheduled by grades regardless of 
their learning abilities and potentials. This constraint 
did not seem appropriate; neither did it seem to be ed- 
ucationally meaningful. 



HOW WAS THE PROBLEM APPROACHED? 

Atlanta was faced with finding a pattern of organ- 
izational structure which would carry a flexible, chang- 
ing curriculum and would allow for individual goals of 
pupils. Atlanta had tried the semester system. They 
also tried the "souped up" semester system. They ex- 
amined the trimester. However, Atlanta was searching for 
an organizational structure which would permit more flexi- 
bility and individualization of instruction; one which 
would allow pupils to take one course, or two courses, or 
a combination of courses and activities; one which would 
permit a wider selection of options; and one which would 
expand the school year and permit the interchange of its 
various parts. Therefore, representatives from the eight 
school systems in the metropolitan Atlanta area, in con- 
junction with the State Department of Education, worked 
cooperatively to develop such a plan. They actually went 
into this program on a cooperative basis because of the 
size. These eight school systems enroll more than one- 
third the students in Georgia. Cooperation gave them a 
psychological security and mutual support. 
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Area superintendents, state department representatives, 
department chairmen, and other key instructional leaders 
were added to the planning group. The decision was reached 
that the vehicle needed to carry the curriculum should have 
four interchangeable parts. The structure took shaoe; the 
four-quarter plan was the structure we would use as a 
vehicle for our new curriculum and program. Merely to 
"chop" the traditional courses into quarter blocks' would 
not give the flexibility desired. So each of the eight 
school systems, in varying degrees, independently and co- 
operatively organized and worked to develop an appropriate 
curriculum. 

Atlanta^s staff composed of teachers, coordinators, 
subject area department heads, librarians, consultants, 
administrators, and, on occasion, students examined the 
curriculum by subject areas. Each subject area com- 
mittee exchanged ideas with similar committees in the 
other metropolitan school systems, and interdisciplinary 
groups worked together. Administrative committees were 
also at work. Collectively, they produced a non-sequential, 
non-graded individualized program. In order to accomplish 
this goal, the entire high school curriculum was re-written 
by identifying feasible concepts in each discipline, group- 
ing those which seemed to hang together ,_and arranging 
them in courses. When possible, the courses were develop--' 
ed to behavioral objectives, student characteristics, 
and administrative requirements as they perceived them 
at that time. 

In order to give some uniformity in course develop- 
ment, this guide was devised and used by each subject 
area committee. 



RECOMMENDED QUARTER COURSE 
SUBJECT AREA "P ^ 



Mama of Courw and 
Dasaiptton 


Student Charactariatfct 


Behavioral Ob]actiVai 


Administrativa 
Raquiretfients 


CCataioguatitlaand 
a one or two lantenca 
dofcripeion) 


(Who will take tha oouria? 
Aga, achievamwit laval, pra- 
requlsita coursM, vocational 
ooalt, academic goals, others) 


(What the pupils ara 
axpaotad to accomplish 
in this couraa) 


(Double periods, time 
of day, size of class, 
physical facility 
required, etc.) 



You will note that they were concerned about behavioral 
objectives. These were the days when behavioral ob- 
jectives were Just beginning to become popular, and per- 
haps they did not reach their desired goals in every case. 
However, for the first time, on a comprehensive basis, 
Atlanta was concerned about what it was that students were 
to learn, to learn to do, to develop their attitudes, or 
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specifically what they were trying to accomolish. This 
behavioral approach is quite different from saying that 
the purpose of this course is to prepare people to live 
successfully in American democracy-whatever that means. 
Atlanta was much more specific. Furthermore, they turned 
their attention to the more individual characteristics 
of students : 

— learning styles 

— goals 

— ambitions 

They were concerned about developing courses which 
would make possible the reaching of behavioral objectives 
by students of many and varied individual characteristics. 

Atlanta was also concerned about administrative 
regulations. They had previously had the experience of 
developing courses only to have them rebuffed because of 
inadequate space or restraining needs such as a wall 
'removed. Therefore, they wanted to know before beginning 
their new course construction, what kinds of adminis- 
trative requirements would be necessary to implement a 
particular course. The constant and meaningful in- 
volvement of administrators made this goal possible. 

For each course, a teacher's guide was developed - 
a mass undertaking. During one summer alone - the first 
summer they really got underway - they used more than 
eighteen tons of paper cut in 8h x 11 size for printing 
the guides. V/hen the number of courses were tallied, 
they found that they had developed over 85O, a number 
which has now grown to 870. Each course was listed and 
described in a catalogue which was distributed to each 
high school. Obviously, no one school could offer all 
of these courses during any one quarter, nor would some 
of the courses necessarily ever be offered in some schools. 
The selection of coui-ses for any one school is determined 
by the composition of the student body. 



WHAT IS THE NEW CURRICULUM LIKE? 

Itis non-sequential, non-graded, individualized. 

The majority of the courses are non-sequential. This 
is a problem that Atlanta had to solve early in the plan-- 
ning. They found, to the dismay of some and to the 



satisfaction of others, that courses did not necessarllv 
have to be provided in sequential order. necessarily 



FLOW CHART OF THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 




Logic 
341 



Adv. Alt, 








Antlytic 






Gtomttry «r^| 




El. Ftinctiont 


405 




(Non-TrJf.) 






404 Ml 


Cafculus «nd 




Analytic Geomttry 


402 1 




411 






4» 


403 




412 






4» 






413 




m 





Hittory of Milli. 
351 



■■f Probtfaility 
407 



MMrix Alfl. 
406 



408 



NOTE: A puptl mty move from th* AcMinnic PrograT to th* Basic IVogtim at any quarttr. 



Math 111 and 112 can be taken in any order as long as the 
content is reasonably mastered in both before 1??? As 

a nunn ^?!h?°k^^"^^".^^^'^ ^^^^^ is mastered, 

a pupil might branch off in any direction, in any math 

and'hi's' ^offfwi^? -1 system. His own Ses??es 

and dictate into which course he goes 

and in which order he chooses his path. 

It provides for flexible scheduling. 

ThP ^f"°ther important feature is flexible scheduling. 

aMliMpf^'r^^lJ^^^Pr''^^^" different levels and 

abilities of the students through .more flexible scheduling. 
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PUPIL'S SCHEDULE - COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Fall * 1968 


Winter • 1968 


Spring. 1969 


Summer • 1969 


Nature of Civilization (S.S.) 
Inter. French A 
P. E.: Tennis 
BSCS Biology 
Adventuring in Lit. 1 
Plane Geometry 


Dev. of Nation-State (S.S.) . 
Inter. French 8 
P. E.: Soccer 
BSCS Biology 
Composition (Eng.) 
Plane Geometry 


Political Behavior (S.S.) 
Inter. French C 
P. E.: Track and Field 
BSCS Biology 
/Adventuring in 'Lit. II 
Plane Geometry 


Typing 

Theater (Eng.) 
Short Story 

Dev. of U. S. Democracy 



This is a schedule for a pupil who wishes to go to 
college. Although it is entitled college preparatory, 
they have no such program designated, but from the 870. 
courses and proper professional assistance from counselors, 
teachers, and .parents, Atlanta can assist the pupil in 
selecting the kind of courses he will need to enter 
practically any university anywhere. This particular 
student wanted to go to college - is now in college and 
is doing quite well. A careful examination of the courses 
selected will reveal the fact that this is a traditional 
college prep type program. 

Another program for a student who needed two quarter 
courses in English and in social studies to complete 
requirements for graduation wished also to take choir or 
music and to be of assistance around the school, thus 
completing one -half day. 
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ACTUAL SENIOR STUDENT SCHEDULE 




Ist Quarter 




2nd Quarter 


1. 


Composition (Eng.) 


1. 


Composition (Eng.) 


2. 


Choir 


2. 


Honor Choir 


3. 


Aide (Principal) 


3. 


Aide (Assistant Principal) 


4. 


Comparative Cultures (S.S.) 


4. 


International Relations (S.S.) 




Early dismissal 




Early dismissal 




-at work by 1:00 P. M. 




-at work by 1:00 P. M. 



At noon the student was dismissed and worked as a 
mail clerk in a nearby establishment. This young man 
is also in college and is doing quite well, illustrating 
again the fact that a student who wishes or needs to 
work would not be prevented from going to college. 

Other types of flexibility in terms of students with 
different abilities and having different needs was also 
considered important. English is probably an example 
that illustrates as well as any the wide range of abilities 
of students in a common core type -subject . In Atlanta, are 
high school students who are reading below the fourth 
grade level, between fourth and sixth, and above the sixth 
grade level. Some appropriate courses for each one of 
them are listed next, including courses for those who are 
just beginning' to read and are improving below the fourth 
grade level. Would it be better for a non-reader, l6 
years old, to learn to read than it would be for him to 
flunk Shakespeare again? Atlanta decided in favor of 
teaching students things that were meaningful to them 
regardles of whether it was on the first grade, twelfth 
grade, or college level. 
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A. READING LEVEL BELOW 4.0 


LOWER DIVISION: 


UPPER DIVISION: 


Reading Improvement 1, li 


Expository Composition 


Communication Skills Lab. 1, tl 


Readings for Modern Man 


Literary Modes 


Adventuring through Liteiature 1 


Language Skills 


Drama for Modern Man 


Miss Media 


Theatre and Stagecraft 




Short Story 



6. READING LEVEL FROM 4.0 - 5.9 


LOWER DIVISION 


UPPER DIVISION: 


CSLI, 11 JM 


Expository Composition 


Literary Modes 


Adventuring through Literature II 


Language Skills 


Oral Language 


Mass Media 


Poetry 




American Literature 1 




Communication : The Paragraph 


POSSIBLE SUMMER QUARTER ELECTIVES: 
Theatre and Stagecraft 



C. READING LEVEL 6.0 OR ABOVE 


LOWER DIVISION: 


UPPER DIVISION: 


Literary Thenws 


Adventuring through Literature II 


Communication: 


Composition 


Sentence Patterns 




Myths and Legends 


American Literature 1 


Mass Media 


Language Development 


Communication : 


American Literature II 


The Paragraph 




Literary Types 


DranrM 


POSSIBLE SUMMER QUARTER ELtCHVES: 
Creative Writing 
Shakespeare 
The Novdl 



erJc 
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It requires more counseling with students. 

To have this much flexibility is one thing, but to 
be able to counsel with students in the way the flexibility 
demands is very important. The classroom teacher's role 
in counseling has been greatly enhanced because she works 
closer with the pupils and, above all others, is better 
able to suggest appropriate courses to take next in any 
given subject area. Hopefully, through this process, 
each pupil will be scheduled so that he will be challenged 
enough to maintain interest but not enough to find course 
work too demanding and thus lose interest. Through this 
total counseling and selection process, courses are 
selected for each pupil for each quarter. Each pupil ex- 
amines his program of studies, and the courses selected 
for the quarter are noted. During the quarter, the pupil's 
records are reviewed, and with further counseling - with 
a guidance counselor if the case warrants it - a second 
quarter's program of studies is identified and added. As 
was illustrated previously, work may be scheduled for one- 
half day, during the morning or afternoon or it could 
come at some other time. The whole idea is that there 
is a flexibility or a possibility of flexibility depend- 
ing upon the pupil's respective needs and his own 
direction. 

To facilitate scheduling, they do use the computer. 
There is some question about whether it is mandatory or 
not in order to have a successful program, and there is 
still some real question about whether Atlanta can schedule 
faster or more effectively manually. The question of 
rapidly retrievable forms of data is clearly answered by 
the computer assisting them in that particular area. 
Following the same counseling procedure, the third quarter's 
program of studies is identified, as is tha fourth quarter, 
and any subsequent quarters of work that the pupil may 
wish to take. 

This whole process of scheduling re-emphasizes the 
fact that Atlanta's pupils come in different sizes and 
shapes and that the old uniform curriculum design does 
not fit the majority of our pupilo. The four-quarter 
plan provides wider options and, with proper counseling, 
better suits our pupils. 

It credits students for work completed in a different 
fashion. 

After several months of debate, Atlanta decided that 
if the courses were properly selected in terms of the 
activity that the student would need next in order to 
continue his normal growth pattern and if he were pursuing 
these reasonably well and making progress, every course 
would have exactly the same amount of credit. That is. 
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if he attends class one hour a day, five days a week for 
a quarter and passes, he would earn five quarter hours 
regardless of the name of the course. Although Atlanta 
does not record Carnegie units or keep up with them in 
any way, the rule of fifteen quarter hours equals one 
Carnegie unit is used for handling transfer students. 



WHAT HAS REALLY HAPPENED TO THE ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AS A RESULT OF THIS EFFORT TO WIDEN CURRICULUM OPTIONS? 

Many questions have been answered and many others 
identified. 

After more than two years of oreparation, the four- 
quarter plan began in September of 1968, and is now in 
its seventeenth quarter of operation. During this period 
of time, Atlanta has answered many questions, but they 
have, in the process, probably identified more questions 
than they have answered. One of the more commonly asked 
questions, particularly in the earlier years, was - does 
it save money? The answer for Atlanta's program is 
simply no. It was not designed as a money saving approach 
it was designed as a vehicle for curricu''.um revision - a 
method for providing more relevant courses and more mean- 
ingful experiences for the youth enrolled in the school 
system. Since all youth have an opportunity to come 
either three or four quarters if they wish, the cost of 
operating the additional quarter is over and above what 
it would cost if we stopped at the end of the third 
quarter. 

How did they get people involved? 

Atlanta worked at public involvement some two or 
more years prior to implementing the orogram, and" 
developed publications which they distributed widely to 
PTA's, news media, television programs, radio, school 
bulletins. Personnel appeared before all kinds of groups 
to talk. They encouraged pupils to discuss their specific 
courses of study with their parents. Parents were In- 
vited to talk with teachers if they had any questions 
about what might happen. Faculty meetings were devoted 
to developing better understanding among staff members . 
Through this all, the school system found out that the 
public generally was much more in favor of moving into 
this type of program than some of the professional 
educators. 

What major differences have they been experienced 
since going into the year-round program? 
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One of the differences is that Atlanta has all cf 
their high schools open all year long, full-day, tuition- 
free. Formerly, in the summer, they had only a select 
number of schools open in various locations. The en- 
rollment has changed considerably, too. Prior to going 
on the year-round program, Atlanta had approximately 2^% 
of the high school student body enrolled in one* or more 
courses during the summer for which they paid tuition. 
In 1969j the first full summer of operation on the year- 
round program, Atlanta had some 39% of the students to 
enroll with an average enrollment of 2.6 classes. The 
next summer, the enrollment dropped to 35% > but the 
number of classes increased to 3*6 on an average per 
student. In 1971j the enrollment percentage, was 36; 
the course enrollment was 3«7* approaching the average 
load of 4. 

What about eligibility for athletics? 

Is Atlanta permitting students to stay out the 
quarter they participate thus 'in essence becoming a pro? 
No. Administrators appeared before the Association that 
sets the regulations, and it was ruled that a student 
would earn eligibility the quarter prior to this partic- 
ipation in a competitive sport, i.e., he would either 
earn his eligibility in the spring or the summer quarter 
prior to participating in the fall depending on his en- 
rollment time. He must pass fifteen quarter hours during 
the quarter he earns eligibility and must be enrolled 
during the quarter he participates. The Atlanta School 
System has increased the requirement from fifteen to 
twenty quarter hours. 

Have more special programs been added? 

In addition to the regular full program, they have 
been able to maintain special activities and to increase 
the offerings of special activities because of their 
flexibility. One such program is called Upstream - 
the Atlanta School System* s version of the internation- 
ally known program Outward Bound. For this program, 
youngsters enroll for 21 consecutive days in the North 
Georgia mountains. Fifteen quarter hours of credit - 
five hours in sociology, five hours in environmental 
biology, and five hours in physical education - are 
allowed for the experience. Qualified, certified teachers 
stay right with the students at all times. Other such 
special courses or programs include environmental 
biology, oceanography, automobile mechanics. Not only 
do these special programs enrich the curriculum offerings, 
but also some courses such as the automobile mechanics 
suceed in destroying many of the myths about those who 
work with their hands having less intellect . 



HAa THE PROGRAM WORKED? 

The curriculum has changed. It is more up-to-date, 
relevant, and flexible. The student and parent resDonse 
has been positive. Perhaps some illustrative student 
comments will give an idea of the reception: 

— Going to school all four quarters, I don't get 
behind and yet I can hold down a part-time job. 

— By taking three or four courses a quarter, I 
don't feel pushed. We schedule what we feel 
I can handle without my getting upset and 
nervous . 

— One quarter, I took three social sciences courses 
not to get rid of the hard work but to concentrate 
in one field. 

— I just go whenever my mom makes me. 

—Even physical education is different. We went 
to the public swimming pool three times a week 
for lessons. 

— I'm, on the annual staff so I went the fourth 
quarter to lighten my load all year and give 
me more time for the yearbook. 

Pew s';udents, less than 100, take vacation quarters 
other than summer. Few choose to graduate early. Close 
to 6,000 will work - either as a part of a school brogram 
or on their own - part-time. 

Does the new approach help? Atlanta thinks so. 
They know it widens the opportunities; Atlanta, Georgia 
works constantly toward keeping it relevant and flexibl' . 
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DADE COUNTY FLORIDA QUINMESTER 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PROGRAM 



On August IH, 1969, the Dade County School Board 
authorized their Division of Instruction to conduct a 
plant utilization study. The study was to have as its 
purpose the exploration and recommendation of alternate 
plant utilization plans for the most efficient use of 
Dade County School facilities so as to reduce the need 
for capirdx expenditure during the following five (5) 
years. The recommendations which were to evolve from 
the study were expected to maintain the present level of 
instruction and where feasible, provide an opportunity for 
the improvement of the educational progran while still 
effecting plant economies. 

Two plant utilization strategies became apparent as 
the study progressed. They were: (1) the extended 
school day; (2) the extended school year. 

The extension of the school day (Ten Hour Day) has 
the potential of becoming operational in a short period 
of time since no major curriculum revision or restructur- 
ing is required, and it does not significantly increase 
school operating costs. The Ten Hour Day extended day 
plan increases the capacity of a school facility by 
approximately 75^ by dividing the school *s enrollment in- 
to two equal groups and dividing the day into two equal 
sessions. Each student is assigned five subjects but may 
elect to extend his regular five hour day and take an 
additional subject. In the 1970-71 s--hool year twenty- 
three Dade County secondary schools adopted the Ten Hour 
Day plant utilization plan. 

The extension of the school year was considered to 
be a far more complex strategy to implement, and the long 
term plant utilization benefits can not be accurately 
projected. The plant utilization study reviewed seven 
extended school year plans, all of which were considered 
as being impractical for implementation in Dade County. 
The experiences of other school systems would indicate 
that the following criteria need to be considered prior 
to the development of an extended school year program for 
the Dade County Schools: 

1* The extended school year design that produces 

the greatest plant utilization benefit requires 
the greatest adjustr^nt in living patterns, 
and such designs have proved least acceptable 
to communities at large . 
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2. Extended school year designs that mandate 

specific vacation periods to pupils are not 
as acceptable to communities as are those 
extended school year programs that are 
voluntary In nature. 

3* Extended school year designs that demand a 
radical departure from existing school 
calendars are not accepted by communities- 
as well as those extended school year plans 
that require only slight calendar changes. 

^. The extended school year plan that Increases 
the students* options of course selection, 
attendance sessions, and vacation options 
are more acceptable to students and patrons ■ 
than those plans which maintain present 
restrictions In the areas of curriculum, 
attendance and vacation periods. 

5. Extended school year plans that do not provide 
a common vacation period for all pupils and 
staff members are resisted by the community 
more than those that provide a period In 
which all the schools are closed and a 
common vacation period Is available to students 
and staff. 

On the basis of the above criteria, the Qulnmester 
Plan was developed by the Division of Instruction and rec 
ommended to the Dade County School Board for piloting 
in selected secondary schools. 

The Qulnmester Extended School Year design was de- 
veloped around a calendar that divides the school year 
into five il5-day or 9-week sessions. (See Chart I). 
Pupils in schools operating with the Qulnmester organi- 
zation must attend four quinmesters in the five (5) 
qulnmester school year. The student has the option of 
attending all five (5) quinmesters and accelerating his 
graduation from high school or electing a vacation quln- 
mester other than the traditional summer vacation period. 
(See Chart II). Each fifth qulnmester attended by the 
pupil could possibly accelerate his graduation from high 
school forty-five days although the fifth qulnmester may 
be used by pupils for enrichment and remedial experiences 
and not r.'esult in an accelerated graduation. 
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This extended school year organization does not 
radically effect the present operational calendar of 
the Dade County Schools, and provides the community with 
the option of an extended school year program while 
maintaining the present calendar structure for those 
people in the community who prefer the traditional l80 
day school year* The Quinmester Program is designed to 
be different than the present summer programming in 
that the summer quinmester is expected to be an extension 
of the four other terms of the school year and is not 
considered to be primarily a vehicle for remediation or 
enrichment. Although these types of programs will be 
available in quinmester schools, the Quinmester Extended 
School Year Plan makes available regular school pro- 
gramming thorughout the calendar year with the exception 
of a two to three' week summer vacation period* The above 
average student could accelerate under this plan while 
other pupils could more easily repeat grades failed. 
(Gifted and motivated pupils could complete 6 years of 
secondary schooling in five years by attending four summer 
quinmesters between grades seven and eleven, while less 
gifted pupils who did fail grades could get their 
elementary and secondary school education in the present 
normal twelve year period.) The voluntary features of 
this plan permits those who wish to attend a full year 
to do so and those who strongly object to being in school 
for an elongated period attend only the regular l80 day 
oChooi program. 



Qulnrpester Pilot School Involvement 

Seven schools were identified as quinmester pilot 
schools. They are Miami Springs Senior High School, 
Miami Beach Senior High School, North Miami Beach High 
School, Nautilus Junior High School, Henry Filer Junior 
High School, Hialeah Junior High School and Palmetto 
Junior High School. 

All but two of the pilot schools (North Miami Beach 
Senior High School and Miami Beach Senior High School) 
were offering a quinmester program starting in June, 1971* 
The other two pilot schools started their first quinmester 
in September, 1971. 

During the 1970-71 school year, the pilot schools 
were involved in a comprehensive study of the administra- 
tive' and curriculum implications of the Quinmester Pro- 
gram, through representation on all the subject area 
advisory committees and the administrative review and 
steering committee. 
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The individual pilot schools in addition to writing 
curriculum support material for the Quinmester Program, 
conducted a community information dissemination campaign 
designed to acquaint the community with the Quinmester 
Extended School Year Program. 



Plant Utilization Implications of the Quinmester Extended 
School Year Program 

The Quinmester Plan theoretically has the potential 
to increase the capacity of school plants by 25%* A 
school having a capacity of 2,000 pupils could conceivably 
enroll 2,500 and due to the staggered attendance periods 
have but 2,000 pupils in attendance during any given 
.quinmester. (See Chart II). Increased plant capacity 
could also be achieved through an acceleration procedure 
developed under this plan. The fact that the fifth 
quinmester coincides closely with the Dade County Base 
Plan for summer school operation is likely to make 
attendance in summer school for acceleration purposes more 
appealing. To achieve the maximum benefit from this plan 
relative to plant utilization 4/5 of the total secondary 
school population would need to be in attendance each 
quinmester. (See Chart II). 

This maximum benefit indicated above could only be 
achieved by mandating. pupil attendance and vacation periods. 
The Quinmester Extended School Year design, as presently 
being planned In the Dade County schools does not 
anticipate this mandatory procedure . 

The prevailing patterns of family and community liv- 
ing and working, although presently undergoing change, 
militate against the acceptance of any extended school year 
design by the community that assigns pupils to specific 
attendance sessions for plant utilization purposes. It 
is anticipated that as community mores and habits change, 
the number of families that elect to vacation in a period 
other than the summer will increase and more students will 
attend a fifth quinmester program that affords them the 
same academic opportunities that are available in the 
regular school year program. 

Attendance statistics from the 1970 six-week summer 
session indicate that 3^% of the potential secondary 
school population attended an academic summer school for 
credit. These attendance figures provide some data for 
a projection of what summer quinmester attendance might 
.become after several years of operation. 
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pupil will result in the saving of 25% of a pupil station. 

Krams'^5ur?n^^rhr°^ °^ ^'1^"* P^P^^^ the quinmester pro- 
Ser? ?t«f-«o^ ^"^^l °J ^^^^ provided a savings of 846 
?n stations computed at .25 pupil station per student 

in attendance. The economic benefits derived f?om savings 

«n<i f???H^"^°°'^' P^Pil between 10-month operation 
and fifth quinmester operation is shown in Cha?t III Th. 

tl^n"V°. P^P'^^ ^^^il themselves of ?Ke accei;ra- 

pupJls'Jo^unta^'JJv T^'^" degree to Jhich 
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u 'f^g prese nt pupil capacity d eficit in the DadP Pounfv 

rin^?!!!.!~ ^"'^ to^.n.xder the'Su.n:^:.;:"^^^ 

hnnr uig ' , ? tl 'n^^^r"^ ^ replacement . XTTTv^Z-^^ 

Increase avalLb^P dr?H"'2K ^^- ^^^^ "^ ^^ P'^P^^ capacity 
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P™ram '''' ^"^"'^^'"^"t ^ Imp lications for thP Q,H.n,....^ 

fivP n.?!j5"^i\^"f°'^^t^°" campaign was conducted by the 
f^^in^^'? s e1^^'?i:"LJ?L'1nnen school immunity 

g?Jups Sy^Mn'^r i"f°™?tional meetings. Numerous 
?onf = t ^J^® community and the school svstem were 

re?ativf t^t^e'o'?^'' f '5" °^ Instruction 

reiarive to the Quinmester Extended School Year Thpqp 

unive?si?S'S'"' L^^g^^ o? Women Voterl! 

uni/ersity groups, curriculum councils, district principals' 

facni'tiel? organizations, and indlviduafscSoo? 
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Twenty thousand copies of a brochure entitled 
"Quinmester Program Progress Report" were distributed 
to all School Board employees as well as interested 
community groups and educational agencies. A telecast 
was broadcast over Channel 2 during a teacher work day. 
The telecast included a panel of teachers assigned to 
several of the quinmester pilot schools who answered 
questions concerning the Quinmester Plan that were 
solicited from the county at large. 

Numerous references and informational items concern- 
ing the Quinmester Program have been published in Check- 
point and the school nev/spapers of the pilot schools. 
Several of the pilot schools have developed and dis- 
tributed brochures to their patrons and pupils. 

The Evaluation Department of the Division of 
Instruction has distributed 2,000 questionnaires to the 
business community in Dade County. * Questionnaires have 
also been developed for patrons, pupils, teachers, and 
administrators as well as for every college and university 
of the state. 

The Greater Miami Coalition has coordinated a 
Committee to assist the Dade County Schools in the 
dissemination of information about the Quinmester Pro- 
gram to the community. The committee convened for five 
meetings to study the Quinmester Program in depth. On 
April 8, 1971, the committee voted to recommend to the 
Greater Miami Coalition, Board of Directors, that the 
implementation of the Quinmester Program in the Dade 
County Schools be fully supported by the Coalition and 
'chat procedures be established to publicize the Quin- 
mester Program to the community at large. 

The Public Information Program continues with 
additional telecasts and progress reports published at 
regular intervals throughout the school year. The 
public information and involvement campaign requires a 
continued emphasis since historically, extended school 
year programs have met with considerable public op- 
position due to a lack of cooperative planning betv/een 
school personnel and the general community. 



Fiscal Implications of the Quinmester Extended School 
Year Program 

In the 1970-71 school year the Dade County quin- 
mester developmental effort was funded with a $^90,000 
budget — $2^0,000 of which was rt*ovided by the State 
Department of Education through a legislative grant and 
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$250,000 of which was provided by the Dade County School 
Board. 

The 1970 Summer Quinmester Program at three pilot 
schools was funded by the allocation of State Special 
Teacher Service Units. It is anticipated that a similar 
funding procedure will be used for the 1971 summer pro- 
gram at the five quinmester pilot schools. 

Three separate funding requests were submitted to 
the State Department of Education during the 1970-71 
school year; 

1. A request to the State Department of Education 
for an extension of Minimum Foundation Program 
funding beyond the I80 day school year to 
support the 9-week quinmester pilot program at 
five (5) Dade County quinmester pilot schools 
during the summer of 1971. 

^ 2. A request to the State Department of Education 

for the allocation of $2^0,000 to be used for 

the continuing development of the Quinmester 

Program during the 1971-72 school year. 

3. A request for an operational assistance grant 
of $382,625 for the operation of five (5) 
quinmester pilot^ schools during the summer 
of 1971. 



The status of these three requests cannot be fully 
determined until the 1971 legislative session is com- 
pleted. The request for the $2^0,000 developmental 
grant was included in the governor's budget while the 
$382,625 operational assistance grant was deleted from 
the governor's budget. 

The implementation of an extended school year pro- 
gram can be approximated to increase the operating costs 
of the school system in direct proportion to the increase 
in the employment period of instructional personnel. The 
projected increase in the operational costs of the Dade 
County Schools operating under the Quinmester design is 
not expected to increase by 25% irrespective of the fact 
that the instructional period is being extended by 25^. 
This is due to the present Dade County employment policies 
which provide for the emplo5^ment of senior high achool 
principals, central office and district personnel and 
various support personnel for a 12-month period. The 
projected increase in the operating. costs of quinmester 
schools for the fifth quinmester can be considered to be 
19^ or approximately $1j8.00 per pupil (See Chart III). 
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Present State Statutes permit the attendance of 
pupils in an extended school year program to be added to 
the attendance totals of the regular 10-month program. 
This procedure would provide the Dade County Schools with 
approximately $2.20 for each day a pupil is in attendance 
in a Quinmester Program. This fiscal support for the 
fifth quinmester program at the five pilot schools would 
permit a reduction in the local funding required for the 
operation of the summer Quinmester Program. The $2.20 
per pupil would be available for use by the Dade County 
schools during the 1971-72 school year and is not limited 
to a salary expenditure. 

To be eligible for this funding the Dade County 
schools are expected to operate during the summer, a 
program that is equal in academic value and intensity to 
the program that is operational during the regular l80 
day school year. 

The full-cost benefits available by the implemen- 
tation of the Quinmester Program cannot be fully deter- 
mined at this time. The increased budgeting allocations 
required for operational costs needs to be equated with 
the fiscal benefits that will be accrued by the school 
capacity increases gained as a result of rotating vaca- 
tions and student acceleration. The educational con- 
comitant of the improved curriculum and the projected 
decrease in the number of dropouts and failures also 
represent direct costs benefits which must be weighed 
against the increase in operating costs. 

The schools that are starting their involvement 
in the quinmester program during the 1972 summer session 
are expected to continue the program through the 1972- 
73 school year and in the years ahead. The participation 
of these additional schools in the quinmester program 
is not expected to increase the operating budget of the 
schuol system, since a school functioning with four 
quinmesters during the regular l80 day prograia is not 
allocated any additional staff beyond the normal regular 
school year allocation. 

It is on this basis that secondary schools have been 
encouraged to implement the quinmester curriculum and 
administrative organization during the l80 day program. 

The adoption of the quinmester program by all of 
the secondary schools in Dade County will not necessitate 
the operation of all the schools during the summer (5th) 
quinmester. It is planned that each summer a sufficient 
number of quinmester schools will operate to accomodate 
between twenty percent and thirty percent of the total 
180 day program secondary population. These summer 
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centers would be rotated so as to provide a summer quin- 

mester center to different communities in each district 

on a rotating basis making maximum use of the available 
air conditioned school facilities. 

As additional interest in the summer quinmester in- 
creases additional centers can be offered. This strategy 
will maintain a favorable balance betv^een local expendi- 
ture for summer programming and the funds received^ from 
the state under the Minimum Foundation Program. 

The majority of the new quinmester schools have 
participated in an intensive staff development program 
centered around the quinmester plan prior to their final 
commitment to the program. The staff development activ- 
ities of the newly designated quinmester schools have 
Included the following: 

1. Visitation by staff members to the seven 
operating quinmester pilot schools. 

2. , Participation of the administrative staff in 
pilot school principalis meetings. 

3- Participation of selected staff members in 
a quinmester workshop conducted by the 
Henry H. Filer Junior High School staff on 
November 29, 1971. 

4. A review of the quinmester curriculum by 
the faculty and staff. 

5- Participation in a meeting with staff members 
of the Division of Instruction to select an 
appropriate curriculum unique to the needs of 
the individual school from the Catalog of 
Authorized Instructional Courses for the 
Quinmester Program. 

6. Attended a conference on the implementation 
of the quinmester program with parents, 
students, and community groups. 

It is expected that the staff development: program 
operating in quinmester schools will be an ongoing process, 
and that as the program continues, schools will develop 
the administrative techniques and additional curriculum 
support material that can be made available to other 
schools considering the adoption of the quinmester plan. 

Several schools have indicated an interest in adopt- 
ing quinmester curriculum and organization starting with 
the 1972-73 school year. This will simulify the articu- 
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lation process for those students who will be attending 
quinmester centers during the summer session, with the" 
school program in their assigned schools for the 1972- 
73 school year. An intensive educational guidance and 
articulation program will be implemented prior to the 
summer session by all secondary schools to assure that 
each student attending a quinmester center will be able 
to enroll in classes that are needed for this individual 
program and that are compatible with the organization and 
program of his assigned school. 



CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF THE QUINMESTER EXTENDED 
SCHOOL YEAR PROGRAM 

The strategy of the Quinmester Extended School Year 
Program provides significant implications for curriculum 
improvement. The revisions necessary to implement this 
program of instruction enhances the opportunities for the 
Dade County Public Schools to further" stimulate each student 
attending school through a study plan unique to his level 
of interests, capabilities and needs. 

A program of nine-week, non-graded, non-sequential 
courses of instruction has been developed in each subject 
area of the curriculum. There is a broad range of courses, 
from the remedial to the highly sophisticated, making 
possible the development of a pupil program unique to each 
Individual student. This type of curriculum structure pro- 
vides each student with the opportunity to individualize 
his program by selecting from a large number of quin- 
mester courses for learning experiences which will be of 
greatest interest and meaning to him while complying with 
the standards established by the state accreditation uro- 
gram and the Dade County School Board. 

The Division of Instruction provided leadership and 
support to approximately 1,100 Dade County educators rep- 
resenting all work levels who developed the quinmester 
curriculum structure. Subject area advisory committees 
were established to develop courses titles and descrip- 
tions for each course of instruction to be developed with- 
in the discipline and to recommend guidelines for* the imple- 
mentation of the proposed curriculum structure to the staff 
of the Division of Instruction. Subject area consultants 
and teachers on special assignment conferred on the 
interdisciplinary aspect of many of the courses to make 
feasible a student taking a course in one subject area 
and being granted credit in another subject area when 
there was an interrelationship of concepts. 
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The titles and descriptions of 1,300 quinmester 
course offerings have been comprehensively reviewed by 
the Division of Instruction staff and, with the approval 
of the Administrative Cabinet and the Dade County School 
Board, represents the authorized courses of study for 
the Dade Cc. ;nty Public Schools. 

Each school participating In the pilot qulnrrester 
program has been asked to identify the courses of in- 
struction which are appropriate for the pupil population 
served by the school. It is intended that as the pro- 
gram is further implemented, each school will select 
those courses from the master catalog of authorized 
courses which best suit its student needs, therefore, 
offering a catalog of courses unique to its own school 
population. IT IS NOT EXPECTED THAT EVERY SCHOOL OFFER 
EVERY COURSE. This type of structure provides for the 
great variet-y of school populations as well as the great 
variety that exists within each school population. 

At this phase of quinmester curriculum development 
it is anticipated that approximately 96O courses of in- 
struction are available to the quinmester pilot schools 
at the start of the 1972 summer (fifth) quinmester. In- 
dividual teachers and teams of teachers have been pre- 
paring the courses in eacn subject area according to 
priorities established by the schools. It is projected 
that by the summer of 1973 all courses listed in the 
master catalog will be available to any school within 
the Dade County Public School system interested in the 
implementation of the quinmester curriculum. 

Since curriculum development is a continuing process, 
the teachers in che fields and the professionals who will 
be working with the program in their class situations, 
will play a great part in the continuous reviewing, 
evaluating and rewriting of the courses of instruction. 
Channels of communication are open between the subject 
area consultants and the classroom teachers and adminis- 
trative personnel for the constant revision and updating 
such a program demands. 



EVALUATION JF THE QUINMESTER EXTENDED SCr'OOL YEAR PROGRAM 

An evaluation of the quinmester program was conducted 
by the Department of Program Evaluation of he Division 
of Instruction. 

This evaluation considered the broad aspects of the 
quinmester program as a concept and the specific outcomes 
at five schools operating during the summer of 1971 under 
the quinmester plan. The results of the evaluation were 
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generally favorable. The results were based on information 
obtained from parents, students, teachers, principals, 
institutions of higher learning and the business community. 

Attendance 

The 1971 summer quinmester demonstrated that pupils 
can be voluntarily recruited for a full academic pro- 
gram during the summer. The rate of daily attendance was 
about nine percent below the regular school year. Prin- 
cipals reported the dropout rate to be less than five 
percent. 



Academic Achievement 

Although achievement testing was limited read- 
ing and mathematics in one school, the results were highly 
favorable, with students gaining six-tenths of a year in 
mathematics and one and one-tenths years in reading during 
the summer quinmester. 

General Reactions 

The reactions of principals and students who partic- 
ipated in the summer quin were favorable or neutral by a 
large margin. A majority of students, parents, and 
teachers willing to express an opinion favored the quin- 
mester over the conventional school, although many felt 
that they needed more information in order to decide 
which they preferred. 

Business and industries were almost unanimously in 
favor of or neutral toward the quinmester program. The 
quinmester plan, which spreads school operations more 
evenly across the year, seems to fit in better with business 
operations in general. 



Scheduling 

The quinmester program offers the student a great 
deal of flexibility in scheduling courses. Conversely, 
the program creates special demands upon scheduling. 
Additional administrative work is required to insure the 
smooth operation of the scheduling process. 



Curriculum 

Among students, teachers and principals, the strong- 
est point of the quinmester program was curriculum 
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revision. Reactions of all of these groups were highly 
favorable to the rearrangement of the curriculum into 
relatively self-contained nine-week periods. In the 1971 
summer quin, students, parents and teachers all favored 
the greater choice of courses, the addition of new courses 
(e.g., ecology), the student's ability to continue or 
change courses after nine weeks, and the availability of 
the complete school program in the summer, Quin principals 
however, felt that a student who attended four consecu- 
tive quinmesters should be allowed to attend a summer 
quinmester to take Just one remedial course. Potentially, 
that option is open for all five quins. 



Staffing 

Since the entire curriculum is available in the summer 
quin, the need for specialized teachers for the summer 
quin is greater than for summer school under the convention 
al plan. This may create some staffing problems until the 
summer quin becomes regularly established and teaching 
vacations can be planned in relation to it. Generally, 
teachers favored the summer quinmester program in relation 
to their professional activities, with only three to eight 
percent feeling that the summer quin would be a dis- 
advantage to teachers with respect to year-round employ- 
ment, opportunities for further education, ability to 
hold student interest because of the more relevant curric- 
ulum, ability to hold student interest because of snorter 
course length, better use of teacher preparation and the 
possibility of a smaller number of students in school at 
one time. 



Vacations 

Extensive samplings of the business community in- 
dicate that the quinmester program presents a favorable 
solution to many of the problems that businesses usually 
have with the scheduling of employee vacations. Businesses 
and industries were favorable or neutral toward evenly 
spaced school vacations by a very large majority, the 
exceptions being those businesses that regularly close 
down operations in the summer for vacations or have 
seasonal peaks during the winter. The latter businesses 
employ about eleven percent of all employees repre- 
sented by the sample. 

Approximately one-third of the sample of students, 
parents, and teachers felt that a summer vacation was 
necessary, although about two-thirds preferred that 
time period. The survey did not take into account. 
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however, the fact that a two-week vacation period exists 
during the summer even with the operation of the quin- 
mester program. A study of the second choices of 
vacation periods indicates that, discounting the pre- 
ference for summer, vacations could be spread fairly 
evenly across the year, although the January-March 
period showed some weakness in terms of preference. 



Student employment prior to graduatio n 

Hore Jobs are available to students during the '^ear 
than during the summer vacation period. With the spread- 
ing out of tne availability of students, the competition 
for jobs should be lessened through a closer matching of 
supply with demand. The majority of students are em- 
ployed by supermarkets, department stores, and public 
utility companies as clerks, cashiers, bag boys, stock 
boys, and telephone operators. Most students are hired 
by large businesses rather than small businesses. 



Early graduation 

Early graduation was a surprisingly strong factor 
in support of the quinmester program. Early graduation 
would allow the potential dropout to complete his studies 
earlier, thus moving him into the Job market at a soeed 
more in agreement with his desires. It would also* offer 
opportunity for the student who is going to college to 
complete his work earlier, thus lengthening his pro- 
ductive professional life by a year. There are also 
obvious administrative and economic advan^;ages tc t 
school system. 

The initial survey indicated that one-third of all 
students would expect to attend all five quinmesters. 
This attitude was supported by parents. Most of the 
quin principals felt that the decision to accelerate 
graduation should not be left entirely to the student, 
but should depend upon proper r»ounseling and the in- 
volvement of parent, teacher and principal. 



Employment after ^graduation 

About one-third of the sample of large busi- 
nesses indicated that it considered applicants for em- 
ployment at age sixteen. Employment of sixteen-year 
olds was under the same terms and conditions as the 
employment of older applicants. Allowing for legal 
restrictions, a much greater number of the companies 
indicated that they would consider the younger appli- 
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cants. (Seven of forty-three of the large businesses 
would not consider sixteen and seventeen-year olds 
under any circumstances.) 



Early graduation and admission to college 

In forty of forty-four schools for which data were 
available, age was not a consideration for admission. 
Maturity, however, was a criterion for admission in some 
cases. On the whole, the responses indicated that six- 
teen-year olds whould have no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to college given a reasonable amount of 
maturity and a satisfactory academic background. 



Quinmester graduations five times per year 

Practically all businesses felt that the staggered 
graduation sequence would facilitate or have no effect 
on hiring, since their need for employees was not tied 
to a particular time of the year. Only one of ^1 large 
businesses and two of 336 small businesses felt that 
multiple graduation would impede the hiring process. 

Entry into colleges and universities has traditionally 
been tied to June graduation. The quin most out of phase 
with existing college entrance practices is the quin- 
mester ending January 20, where the student must wait 
four or more months to enter twenty-six of tne forty- 
four schools in the sample. Under the regular .pro- 
gram, however, it is not unusual for the student to wait 
from June until September to enter college following 
graduation from high school. The school which serves 
the largest number of Dade County student (currently 
2^,^16) has* indicated that it will be glad to work with 
the Dade County Public Schools in order to effect a 
smooth entrance into college following quinmester 
graduations. 

In summary, the initial evaluation of the quin- 
mester program is favorable. By all measures, it has 
the potential for making a substantial contribution to 
quality education through a more rational utilization 
of school resources. Although extensive education of 
parents and students concerning the advantages of year- 
round school may be necessary to insure full attendance 
at summer quins, the potential for success exists with- 
in the data that have been presented to this date. 
Problems of scheduling students in a more flexible manner 
must be solved, but the technology is available and the 
advantages are obvious. The initial success of the 
summer quin indicates that satisfactory planning has 
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occurred to this point and that expansion of the program 
should be considered. 



Administrative Implications of the Quimiester Extended 
School Year Program 

The changes in administrative procedures and practices 
need to be comprehensively reviewed as a school system 
changes from a regular ten-month, l80-day program to a 
quinmester extended school year program. The plant util- 
ization and curriculum benefits that are concomitant to 
the quinmester design can only be realized as the program 
becomes administratively feasible and manageable. 

In an effort to focus in on the administrator's 
concern relative to the quinmester program, the Division 
of Instruction organized a countryside Administrative 
Review and Sterring Committee. Composed of represen- 
tative personnel from the county office, district of -ices, 
and schools, this committee was organized to study the 
administrative implications of the quinmester program. 

In order to better study the varied countywide and 
school administrative problems and to identify necessary 
tasks to be completed, the countywide committee organ- 
ized itself into smaller ad hoc groups and adopted the 
following guidelines for intensive study: 

1. That the committees address themselves solely 
to the concerns unique to the quinmester 
program unless there were distinct areas of 
commonality round in the studies that would 
have significance for all schools in Dade 
County. 

2. That since the program was in pilot status, 
county policy revisions be kept at a 
minimum unless a change in the present pro- 
cedure was esential to the implementation 
of the pilot profnram. 



COUNTY CONCERNS 

!• Calendar 

The quinmester calendar follows the regular county 
calendar closely observing the same holidays and vacation 
periods' as the regular calendar and providing a l80 day 
instructional period for all students. The most notable 
change is the placing of teacher planning days, when 
students are not in school, at the end of the nine- 
week session. Many other schools in the. county other 
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than pilot schools are oresently on a nine-week re- 
porting period and could avail themselves of the 
benefits of the quinmester calendar. 



2. Personnel 

In its present stage of implementation, the quin- 
mester program requires no char<5es in the personnel 
policies and procedures that are presently" operational . 
The following personnel procedures were studied in deoth 
by the Administrative Review and Steering Committee: 
school staffing, assignments, staff utilization, 
recruitment, salary schedules, retirement, pension Dlans, 
sick leave procedures, sabbatical leaves. .It was generally 
concluded that the present design of the Quinmester 
Extended School Year Plan could readily function within 
the framework of existing Dade County personnel policies 
and procedures. 



3. Support Services 

No changes are necessary at this time in the areas 
of transportation and food services. When the quinmester 
program becomes fully implemented, added transportation 
costs will accrue because of the extended period of 
service. School cafeterias will operate as they do dur- 
ing the regular l80 day school year. Custodians are on 
a twelve-montl. employment basis and will now have the 
option of taking vacation time throughout the year. 

Routine maintenance will pose no greater problem 
in schools than it does at the present time. Ma,1or 
maintenance projects can be scheduled during vacation 
periods . 



4. Accreditation 

Requests for accreditation waviers for quinmester 
pilot schools have been made and granted by the State 
Department of Education. The accreditation waivers 
granted were : 

9.823 (2) (a) - Course or Subjects Required. - 
A waiver is requested of this standard specifically 
in the requirement that 90 hours of physical 
education in grades seven and eight to be dis- 
tributed over the entire school year. It is 
feasible that a pupil attending a quinmester school 
be involved in a physical education class for two 
quinmesters which would total ninety hours of 
instruction. This waiver, if granted, would permit 
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a pupil to enroll in physical education classes 
beyond the ninety-hour requirement or other 
elective programs offered in fche school program. 
This request does not alter the ninety-hour 
requirement, but does compact it ihto two quin- 
mesters, cr ninety days, rather than the entire 
school year. A waiver of this standard is re- 
quired for certain ten-hour day schools, 

9*952 (2) - Summer Programs Credit Limit. - 
This waiver is requested to permit pupils attend- 
ing quinmester schools to earn more than one (1) 
credit during a nine-week summer session.- 

9.952 (2) - Three Year Requirement for Graduation. - 
A waiver of this standard permits students to 
graduate in less than three years, grades 10-12, 
if they have fulfilled all other requirements for 
graduation. 



SCHOOL CONCERNS 



1. Scheduling 

The Quinmester Extended School Year Program by its 
design requires that a school develop a master schedule 
each nine weeks, as opposed to developing a school 
schedule once during the year as is the practice in the 
present 18O day school program. The development of a 
master schedule each nine weeks would provide a maximum 
of flexibility to pupil programming and make available 
alternatives in course selections that would enhance 
considerably the Individualization of instruction. 

Due to lack of time, training and assistance 
available to school personnel regarding the scheduling 
process, it is impractical at this time to consider 
scheduling a school five times per year. 

Alternatives to scheduling a school each quinmester 
have been proposed which tend to balance the degree of 
flexibility of student selections with the administra- 
tive burden of scheduling the school. They include: 
(a) Scheduling two or more quinmesters at the 
same time. This approach would be similar 
to the procedure of linking two semester 
courses together (Psychology-Sociology) 
presently being used by some schools.- This 
procedure would require a definite subject 
commitment by students beyond one quinmester. 



(b) Scheduling on a college-type arrangement 

in which the school administration creates a 
year's schedule of classes (five quinmesters) 
in advance and students section themselves 
into the schedule each quinmester based on 
the student's desires and the subjects 
available in the quinmester schedule. 

(c) A combination of procedures using components 
of the two alternatives previously described. 



2. Student Records 

The area of student records and accounting requires 
a significant amount of study for the implementation of 
the quinmester program. 

Student attendance records need to be redesigned 
to be compatible with the 45-day quinmesters. This be- 
comes increasingly significant with students opting 
out quinmesters which heretofore had been considered a 
portion of the regular l80 day school year. 

The recording of the courses students take, their 
grades, and the completion of graduation requirements 
will necessitate a new procedure for educational plan- 
ning and record keeping. The Central Data Processing 
Department is presently investigating a computer input- 
output system to facilitate the recording of student 
grades five times a year. 

The investigation of areas of administrative needs 
must be considered an on-going activity. The ex- 
periences of the pilot schools during the 1971-72 
school year will assist in the identification of the 
administrative areas that require additional study. Many 
of the administrative concerns of the pilot schools are 
being studied by the faculties and administrative staffs 
of the individual schools. Periodic meetings of the 
pilot school principals have served as a clearinghouse 
for newly developed procedures and school policies that 
are required for quinmester implementation. 



CHAMPLAIN VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 



MULTIPLE ACCESS CURRICULUM AND CALENDAR 



The Champlain Valley Union High School is the regional 
school which serves the suburban - rural communities of 
Charlotte, Hinesburg, St. George, Shelburne, and Williston. 
They are located Just south and east of Burlington, 
Vermont's largest city. Two of the towns border on Lake 
Champlain. The area covered by the high school district 
is about 126 square miles. The high school district has 
its own Board of School Directors and is an autonomous 
agency with respect to the five town districts, each of 
which has its own Board of School Directors. Pour of the 
towns operate K- or 1-8 systems. C.V.U., with a building 
capacity of 750 students, opened in the fall of 1964 with 
an enrollment of about 460 in grades 9-12. Eight years 
later Champlain Valley anticipated about 1,000 students 
well over double the original enrollment. 

The growth rate of the school district in 1962-63 
indicated capacity enrollment in 1972. Because of ex- 
panded and new industries in the area, however, the 
capacity figure was exceeded during the 1 967-68 school 
year. A 3-million dollar bond issue for the high school 
was twice defeated in the spring of 1968. This could 
have been due in part to major elementary building pro- 
grams in all of the district communities. Many of the 
communities also considered the proposed addition to 
have ntmierous extravagances and frills. Pour tem- 
porary classrooms were added in 1969 and again in 1970 
pending a solution to the space problem. 

The Board's Ad Hoc Committee, charged with finding 
a solution to the school's space problem, "discovered" 
the 45-15 Plan in the literature in June or early July 
of 1970. 45-15 was studied by the Commit t'-e because it 
seemed to meet the several criteria set by the 
Committee as necessary for any adequate long-range solu- 
tion to the school's problem. It became apparent to 
the Committee that this particular calendar concept was 
not simply a space-saving device but also offered in- 
tensive possibilities and opportunities for program 
development. In August of 1970 a consultant was brought 
to C.V.U. to meet with the Committee, the Department 
Chairman, and the Board of School Directors. The 
Committee sensed significant differences in philosophy 
and operation between the several districts already in 
operation on the elementary level and C.V.U. 's own, but 
felt the concept of 45-15, as they would hope to imple- 
ment it, was sound and indeed, quite desirable. It was 
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in this context that the Ad Hoc Committee reported to 
the Board in early September and requested the Board^s 
permission to further study implementation of ^5-15 
at C.y.U. as a possible solution to their particular 
problem. The Board granted the Committee *s request and 
allocated funds to enable the Committee to do this. At 
the same time, the Board asked that the Co:nmittee v/ork 
to provide the community v;ith information 'Concerning 
the 45 '15 concept and charged the administration to work 
toward developing the necessary skills, administrative 
and teaching, so that they would have a clear indication 
as to their ability to implement ^5-15 before a Board 
decision on the matter. The Ad Hoc Committee v;as in- 
structed to report back to the Board at its second meet- 
ing in November with a final recommendation regarding 
i|5-15. 

According to John Olsen, Principal of Champlain 
Valley Union High School, "Through the benefit of hind- 
sight, we can much better appreciate the mammoth under- 
taking we had set for ourselves. There was no doubt in 
our minds that we possessed the ability to effectively 
implement the ^15-15 program; time and extremely competent 
faculty have shown this to be true. What proved ex- 
tremely difficult, however, was to convincingly explain 
to the public a concept, the details of which were still 
being worked out by the administration and faculty." In 
one instance, school bus transportation proved to be a 
minor problem. C.V.U. revised their initial plans for 
implementation midway through the series of community 
presentations because they had developed a better, more 
flexible, as well as more economical, solution. As 
similar situations occurred in curricular and instruct- 
ional areas, it perhaps caused an upsetting effect, 
possibly creating a gap with the community. 

One mistake, probably, was their insistence that 
the il5-15 calendar was simply a revision in calendar. 
The problem they experienced in this matter was one of 
interpretation and, likely, poor communication on their 
part. The point they were trying to make was that merely 
implementing a 45-15 calendar accomplished nothing in 
terms of program or curriculum. It was only with the 
adoption of- a 45-15 calendar and the implementation of 
a highly desirable program, taking advantage of all of 
the new opportunities now available, that the 45-15 
concept was truly an extremely desirable solution to their 
particular problem. 

As the November deadline drew near, the Ad Hoc 
Committee met with the school administration and with the 
department chairmen to obtain their reactions to the 
45-15 calendar and program, with particular emphasis on 
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the school's ability to achieve instruction with at 
least the present level of quality, and hopefully at a 
higher level. This was v/ith only one exception. 'All of 
the administrators and department chairmen were in agree- 
ment that ^5-15 was not only possible, but desirable 
from both the calendar and instructional point o^ viev;. 
The Committee also attempted to make an assessment of 
the reaction of the community to the proposal regarding 
^5-15- It seemed clear that most Board members were 
under the impression that community reaction v/as favor- 
able to the proposal. This was a result of their con- 
versations in the community, the reactions they received 
at the public meetings that they attended, and the like. 
The Committee tried to assess the response of the community 
in terms of a prepaid postcard which" had been included 
in the pamphlet mailed out to the entire community earlier 
in the fall.- At the time of tis assessment, about 100 
returns had been received which represented about 5,500 
registered voters. At this point and time the majority 
of the 100 were favorable to the proposal of ^15-15. 
As the date for the Board meeting drew near, there was 
some indication of unhappiness and concern regarding the • 
^5-15 proposal. This was brought to the forefront at a 
public meeting prior to the Board's regular meeting, and 
at the Board's meeting itself, when, in spite of the vote, 
the Board adopted the ^5-15 calendar. 

At this point the Board of School Directors anxious 
to encourage greater community expresssion, decided to 
hold a non-binding referendum on the ^5-15 calendar. The 
Board indicated prior to the referendum that it would not 
feel bound by the results unless ^1% or more of the 
electorate voted. As it happened, fewer than one-third 
voted, and of those, about three of every five persons 
voted against ^5-15. The Board, feeling that only a 
small minority of ine community was opposed to the ^5-15, 
approved the calendar at its next meeting. It was this 
decision that provided the basis for the controversy which 
enveloped the school district for the remainder of the 
year. It was basically not a controversy over the merits 
of ^5-15, but rather a determined opposition to the Board's 
action in the face of a negative vote, no matter how small. 

The controversy itself is now history. Persons of 
different educational persuasions, including many who 
favored ^5-15a banded together to protest the manner in 
which the calendar decision was made. A number of faculty 
members joined in this movement. Community meetings and 
newsletters, a number of petitions to the Board, letters 
to the Editor, and very well-attended and lively Board 
meetings characterized the spring of 1971. 
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Adding fuel to the controversy was the faculty 
situation. Public support for the program and public 
confirmation In the district's ability to Implement a 
flexible 45-15 program were upheld by the majority of 
the school faculty because of concern over natural 
vs. forced attrition of staff, whether or not additional 
working days were to be paid for on a per-dlem basis and 
the like. It was also a concern on behalf of some faculty 
members as to whether educational benefits would be 
derived from Implementation of the calendar. The final 
straw was probably the matter of teacher contracts vs. 
letters of Intent. The state's Attorney General had 
ruled that the Boards could not Issue contracts until 
after the Annual Meeting of the school district, and 
In C.V.U.'s case. In May. The Board had pledged Itself 
to natural attrition of faculty and Issued letters of 
Intent to the faculty, but with the growing controversy 
In the community the teachers feared that significant 
cuts would be made In the school budget at the Annual 
Meeting and that the Board" would then have no choice but 
to ellrftlnate positions. This was the final r lotlonal 
Issue of the controversy and effectively deal the death 
blow to Implementation of the 45-15 Plan for he 1971-72 
school year. The final decision was made by the Board 
In May 1971, and It became apparent that the community 
would approve only a token budget If the decision to Im- 
plement 45-15 was not reclnded. 

Following the reorganization meeting of the Board 
In July, 1971, the Board then Increased from eight to 
twelve members as a result of one petition and community 
vote, the opportunity was provided for members of the 
community to participate with the school board members, 
administrators, faculty, and students In decisions of the 
problems facing C.V.U. 

Beginning In late July, 1971, Innumerable hours of 
effort were devoted to the school for a period of several 
months by the many persons serving on the numerous 
committees and sub-committees. During the spring, many 
Individuals were either receiving or hurling abuse and 
yet there were clear signs of a common spirit from the 
beginning. It appeared that the crisis C.V.U. ex- 
perienced had been the prelude to achieving the community 
unification and support for the high school that had been 
sought for so long. It was obvious that everyone serving 
on the committees, virtually without exception, was proud 
of the school and very Jealous to safeguard its program 
and to further its potential. 
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The result of these community committees was a 
very excellent and extensive report to the Board. The 
following is a condensation of the goals for the school 
recommended by the committee : 

1. Restructuring the curriculum, placing in- 
creasing responsibility on the learner 

and utilizing the community as a laboratory 
for learning. 

2. Expanding the core facility, Champlain 
Valley High School to facilitate com- 
pensatory learning needs. 

3. Promoting options which have objectives. 

^. Providing a quality education for every 
student which would assure him of the 
following: 

An understanding of himsel.f and his 
relation to society as a human being 

An understanding of all peoples of 
the earth, their cultures, ethnic 
background, social structure 

A mastery of the basic skills in use 
of words and numbers 

A positive attitude* towards learning 

Development of responsible citizenship 

The ability to maintain physical and 
emotional health 

The encouragement to be creative and 
inventive; we must stop rewarding the 
analytical mind alone 

The ability to create social and physical 
environments capable of sustaining and 
promoting productive human life 

The understanding and appreciation of 
human achievement in the natural sciences, 
social sciences, humanities and arts 

The preparation for a world of rapid change 
and unforseeable demands 
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Certain themes, ideas, and proposals were evident 
and recurring in the reports of the community committees 
and in the recommendations of the faculty, students, and 
a'^ministration: 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



As a result of the administration meeting with these 
several groups, recommendations for the 1972-73 school 
year calendar, together with others for program, facilities, 
etc., were presented to the Board of School Directors at 
its meeting on November 23, 1971. The recommendations 
are as follows : 

1. The requirement that each student be involved 
in "directed learning experiences" for 175 days 
each academic year, as at present. 

2. Tlie traditional school year be a basic part of 
the school calendar and an option to all students 
desiring that calendar. 

3. The school operate on a year-rou-nd oasis begin- 
ning in July, 1972, with the following stipu- 
lations : 
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Need for options in programs, time schedule, 
teacher contracts, and calendar. 

Need for flexibility in providing these 
options . 

Need to provide adequate core facilities in 
Learning Resjurces, Industrial Arts^ Physical 
Education, Student Commons, and other areas 

The student and his needs must be the first 
consideration in any recommendation to be 
acted on. 

Further development of present program goals 
is desirable and encouraged. 

The traditional school year must be included 
in the provisions offered for options and 
flexibility. 

Ne-jd for better community understanding of 
school program, curriculum, instructional 
methods, and operation. 

Need to continue and expand active involvement 
of all segments of community in the affairs 
of the school district. 



a. the basic structure of nine-week 
quarters, as at present, be main- 
tained for the time being. 

b. a structure of staggered quarters, 
providing the desired flexibility for 
a DUO, acceleration, other program 
options, and times of attendance, 

be offered as options to students 
desiring such flexibility in calendar. 

c. the arrangement of staggered quarters 
be offered as shown in the C.V.U. 
calendar. 

d. the options for quarter selections 
number Just over one hundred and 
twenty, inlcuding options for 
acceleration. Among the calendar 
options are: 

Quarters 3,6,10,13 - Traditional school year 
Quarters 1,4,7,10,13 - Accelerated school 

year 

Quarters 4,7,10,13 - Shortened school v-ar 
Quarters 2,5,10,13 - One example of options 

possible 



The following should be noted: Considerable attention 
must be given to the accurate and understandable explana- 
tion of the calendar options to students, their families, 
and the general public. It should also be noted that 
^33 da,;:, comprise the fiscal yea.r 1972-73; 232 days for 

iQ??^7/''??o^?^^'*^^' 231 days for 1974-75; 234 days for 
1975-76; 232 days for 1976-77. 

4. The basic contract for faculty would be for 
185 days, with addenda issued on an individual 
basis for additional and fewer days work, 
with the following stipulations: 

a. salaries be paid on a per diem basis. 

b. the .?inal decision on teacher contract 
options be based on student enrollment, 
student program and course requests, 
and student calendar options elected. 




These recommendations were accented and approved by 
the Board. At its next meeting on December 8, 1971, the 
administration offered a further recommendation to eliminate 
live of the sixteen quarters in the 1972-73 school year. 
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calendar. This modification was recommended as best 
serving "the interests of the students and the school 
district for the coming year because: 

a. It will be a more acceptable introduction to 
the continuous sch^ool year for the community. 

b. It will make cost forecasts easier to predict 
and more accurate. 

c. It eliminates the need for teachers to elect 
contract options for the coming summer. 

d. It provides for phasing into multiple quarters 
which will be advantageous during the first 
continuous school year operation. 



The Board approved the modified calendar as rec- 
ommended. The Champlain Valley Union High School has 
received many requests for further explanation of the 
calendar and program, but no adverse comments such as 
characterized in the 1970-71 school year appeared. 
The Annual Meeting of the high school district was not 
well-attended and the budget and other items were 
approved within .an hour. 

Champlain Valley Union High School commenced 
operating their mulitple access and curriculum calendar 
September 4, 1972. 
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72-73 Calendar 
Vacation. TradiU ivntl Elective Quarter. 



Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee 

Jan 

fab 

Mar 

Apr 

Ftey 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 




7/2-20 

9/3 

10/22 

po 21 
11/22- 
23 

24-31 
1-1 



73 


-74 • ' i i . 73-7'! 

'li. 
■ " 1 




! i ! 


i 


" 

n 
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July 24-28 {1972>' 
Jtily 31- Aug 4 
Aug 7-11 



Au^? 21-25 
Aug 28 -Sept 1 
S»ipt 4-8 
Sept 11-15 
Sept 18-22 
Sept 25-29 
Oct 2-6 
Oct 9-13 
Oct 16-20 
Oct 23-27 
Oct 30-Nov 3 
Nov G-IO 
Nov 13-17 
Nov 20-24 
Nov 27-Dcc 1 
Dof: 4-8 
Doc tl - 15 
Doc 22 
uec ^J5-29 
Jan 1-5 (1973J 
Jan 8-12 
Jan 15-19 
Jan 22-26 
Tan 29-Pc£> 2 
iQh 5-9 

12-16 
Feb 19-23 
r<;b 26- Mar 2 
Uar ^9 
Mar 12-16 
Mar 19-23 
Mar 26-30 
Apr 2-6 
Apr 9-13 
Apr 16-20 
Apr 23-27 
Apr 30- May 4 
May 7-11 
May 14-18 
May 21-25 
May 28-Jun 11 
Jun 4-8 

Jun aa-r5 

Jun 18-22 
Jun 25-29 
July 2- 6 
July 23-27 
July 30- Aug 3 
Aug 6- 10 
Aug 13-17 
Aug 20-24 
Aug 27-31 



1972-78 School Year - Proposed 

Blocked quarters (#3, 6, 10 IS) repreaent the 
tr;;ditional school year calendar^ 

Other quarters are optfon&l and available 
for selection by students? 

Normally, four quarters <not overlapping!) 
will be selected for one academic year. 

DUO programs m ay occur during or 
6 between quarters > 



Only the Christmas-New Vear 
and July vacation periods are 
shown hore Additional shorter 
holiday arid vacation periods occur 
throu^rhout the year * 



10 



11 



12 



14 



15 



16 



9-13, ie-20 
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School districts within the State of Illinois, who 
may wish to study and/or operate under a year-round 
school calendar, should feel fortunate that the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, the Office of the 
Governor, have seen fit to provide the necessary flexible 
legislative provisions. 

Since September 1968, when the Valley View School 
officials first approached the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and presented the 
unique 45-15 Plan, six separate year-round school leg- 
islative acts have been introduced into two sessions 
of the Illinois General Assembly. 



STATE AID 

With the il5-15 Plan always calling for one-fourth 
of the students to be out of school at any one time, 
legislation was needed to provide school districts with 
their fair share of state aid. In the State of Illinois 
school districts are provided state aid based on average 
daily attendance. Consequently, House Bill 1525 was 
introduced into the 76th Session of the General Assembly 
and signed into law by the Governor August 18, I969. 
The Y.R.S. portion of the bill which amended Section 
18-8 of the Illinois School Code is as follows: 

"If a school district operates a full year school 
under Section IO-19.I of this act, the general pro- 
portionment to school districts shall be determined by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in accordance 
with this section as near as may be applicable." 

Following enactment of this bill, the following 
memorandum was issued by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It spells out how state aid 
would be calculated for school districts operating under 
a year-round school program. 

I. General State Aid payments for any year will 
be computed on the following basis: 

The best six months' average daily 
attendance determined during the pre- 
ceeding school year. 

2. The known assessed valuation of the 
school district in September of the 
previous year. 



II. In case of a four track system, attendance 
shall be maintained for each track. In 
order to compute the average daily attend- 
ance for a month, the total days of attend- 
ance shall be divided by the number of days 
school was in session for that month. The 
average daily attendance for the best six 
months of the fiscal year will be the 
initial basis for the new State Aid compu- 
tation. Inasmuch as approximately seventy- 
five percent of the pupils are in attendance 
at any time, the best six months' average 
daily attendance will be multiplied by four 
and divided by three to determine the district's 
weighted best six months of average daily 
attendance. The average daily attendance 
for pupils in grades 9-12 will be multiplied 
by 1.25 in the State Aid calculation. 

III. Districts with a weighted average daily 

attendance of 20,000 or over will increase 
the weighted average daily attendance 7 
percent in determining the State Aid density 
bonus; districts with weighted average 
daily attendance from 10,000 to 19,999 will 
increase the weighted average daily attend- 
ance 3h percent in the State Aid density 
bonus, provided the district shall submit 
with its claim a plan for the use of the 
funds resulting from the application of 
this paragraph for the improvement- of in- 
struction according to rules and regulations 
established by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

IV. General State Aid will be distributed to 
approved school districts in the following 
manner: 

1. The first General State Aid payment will 
be vouchered to the State Auditor at a 
reasonable time following the final 
approval of the Common School Fund 
appropriation in an amount equal to 
approximately one-sixth of the district's 
General State Aid Claim entitlement 

for the current year. 

2. Beginning September each year. General 
State aid payments will be made to 
approved districts in the State of 
Illinois; these payments shall reflect 
any prior reimbursement. 
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YRS ENABLING LEGISLATION # I 



During the 76th Session of the Illinois General 
Assembly, House Bill 529 entitled "An Act to Amend 
Section 10-19.1 and 10.20.12 of the School Code" was 
introduced. This legislative act provided that with 
approval of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and approval by the local Board of Education 
a school district may operate under an approved year- 
round school plan. This legislative act was necessarv, 
due to the fact that the ^5-15 Plan, a comoulsory four- 
quarter plan, a compulsory quin-mester plan, or other 
forms of compulsory year-round school calendars would 
not be legal in the State of Illinois. This legis- 
lative act was passed by the General Assembly but 
subsequently vetoed by the Governor. The following 
is the Governor's veto message: 

r.... "I herewith return, without my approval. House 
Bill 529 entitled, "AN ACT to Amend Sections IO-19.I 
and 10.20.12 of 'The School Code', aoproved March 18 
1961, as amended." 

This bill provided for changes in the requirements 
under the full year school plan. Such changes were 
recommended for the purpose of encouraging further use 
of the full year school plan. However, during the 
legislative process, a non-germane amendment distorted 
the original intent of this bill. 

This amendment removed the option of any school 
district to operate only one or more schools within 
the district on a full year school plan. The effect 
of this change is to require that implementation of 
a full year school plan must be on a district wide 
basis. This change is unfortunate in that it would 
inhibit experimentation with the full year school plan 
on a school-by-school basis in the large urban school 
districts which are most likely to find the need for 
and advantage in such a full year school plan. 

For this reason I veto and withold my approval 
from House Bill 529." 



It should be noted that the Governor's veto of 
House Bill 529 was well advised, due to the fact that 
in July of 1971, three schools of the Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois, piloted the i»5-15 Program. 
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YRS ENABLING LEGISLATION # II 



During the adjourned session of the 76th General 
Assembly, Senate Bill lit38 was introduced. The YRS 
section of Senate 1^38 as it was introduced and passed 
is as follows: 



AN ACT to amend Sections 10-19. 1 and 10-20.12 of 
"The School Code", approved March l8, 1961, as amended. 



Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois^ 

represented in the General Assembly ; 



Sectionl. Sections 10-19.1 and 10-20.12 of "The 
School Code", approved March l8, I96I, as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 



Sec. 10-19. 1 Full year school ?h?ee-eaieH€lai» 
qna^^e^p plan.) Any school district may, by resolution 
of its board, operate one or more schools within the 
district on a full year school plan ea-leHda?-ei^-i3 

HH€lei>-Se6fe4ef?-iS-S approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Any board which operates under 
this Section shall devise a plan so that a student^s 
required attendance in school shall be for a minimum 
term of 180 days of actual attendance, including not 
more than 4 institute days, during a 12 month period , 
but shall not exceed 185 day sT Under such plan. He 
efeHdeHfe-shaii-be-j^eqHii»ed-fee-afefeeHd-eiaBe-gei»-ffiei»e-fehaH 
3-eeHseeHfeive-qHa4'^ei»e-aHd no teacher shall be required 
to teach more than I85 days 3-eeHeeeHfeive-e[uai»feepe . 
AHy-beaP€l-whieh-epe4»afeee-HH€lei»-fehie-6eefeieH-6haii-deviBe 
a-mefehe€l-e^-appei»feieHiHg-ifee-efeu€leHfeB-ee-fehafe-eaeh-g?a4e 
ag#eefee€l-fehe4'eby-wiii-have-afe-aii-feimee-aH-eHi»ei3:ffieHfe 
e^-appi>e9€imafeeiy-?§^-e^-fehe-6feHdeHfe6-eiigib3:e-fee-afefeeH€l. 
A calendar of I80 days may be established with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sec. 10-20.12 School year — School age, ) To 
establish and keep in operation in each year during a 
school term of at least the minimum length required by 
Section 10-19, a sufficient number of free schools for 
the accommodation of all persons in the district over 
the age of 6 and under 21 years, and to secure for all 
such persons the right and opportunity to an equal 
education in such schools; provided hat children who 
will attain the age of 6 years by December 1 after the 
fjrst day of a school term shall be entitled to attend 
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school upon the oommencement nf%,^!>, "f' '° ^"^"'^ 
thi co^ehceL™ o?'su=h ter""?h.*^ attend school upon 
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Governor Richard R n^^i f ^ "® ^5-15 Program, 

and slgned'l°n?o'la„ sf^ate'BiriSss!"^ Valley VeJ District 



YRS SPECIAL EDUCATION 



for Sp:ciarEfuJation'''Lf °' ''"^^ re-imbursemenfc 

View Schools the State of °n'^?'°?'''" ^^^^^^ 

salaries of certain qno.fJ? ^5 ^l-Jnois portions of 

imbursed by tL'^l^te'^f 1n?^o"if 'V?^'''^ 

received $5,000 for each niofS^o?* ^ ^^^^^ districts 

certificated employed 5ne!Sa?ror?hp''°r^'^ 

$2,000 per school term. State o?fl^o ^""^ ^° 

have always clas^lfio^Vv, ! representatives 

July 1 tSu ^unf^oJh ? ^^^"^ b^i^g f^om 

employees chose tS wo?k be^ond'TfiR^Sr °' S""^" 
1971. Senate Bin 71]t "eyond I85 days. On April ll| 

Ses'sion^Tt\e\^^IrIl\%%e'mb'L°'"°?h'e'"'° '^^^ 
section of this bill provided f^r "^n T^''^'^"''^ 
imbursement for ^npniai ^.f increase in re- 

4-v,« '^"="'="'' J-or special Education workpy^? hv i /i Rc 
the amount required tn Hp r,o^^ woiKers Dy 1/1«5 of 

JperL%T?oV ?SlT e°r' ^^"h^-- suL'^chooJ^L^ 
operated.. .°^S?na^"Bl!rr4? SiS T^^lltl^e"? 

Assen,b5!yrfn'A:rn^?r?Q7p"S'°" General 
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"When any school district eligible for re-imbursement 
under this section 'operates a school for a full year in 
accordance with Section 10-19.1 of this act such re- 
imbursement shall be increased by 1/1 85 of the amount or 
rate paid hereunder for each day such school is operated 
in excess of I85 days per calendar year." 

On August 18, 1972, House Bill ^328 was signed into 
law by Governor Richard B. Ogilvie. During the 1971-72 
school year. Valley View Elementary District #96 lost 
an estimated $22,515 in Special Ed re-imbursement . 



YRS INCENTIVE LEGISLATION 

In order to encourage interested school districts to 
systematically study the possible application of the 
twelve month school year in one or more of their attend- 
ance centers, and to provide state funds for transitional 
costs to those school districts that after completing a 
study decided to operate one or more attendance centers 
on a year-round school base. House Bill ^26^ was in- 
troduced into the adjourned session of the 77th General 
Assembly. This bill became law on August 2, 1972 and 
is as follows: 



AN ACT to add Sections 10-19.2 and 3^-21.3 to "The 
School Code", approved March I8, 196I, as amended. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois^ 
represented jn the General Assembly: 

Section 1. Sections 10-19.2 and 3^-21.3 are added 
to "The School Code", approved March I8, 196I, as amended, 
the added Sections to read as follows: 



Sec. 10-19.2. Full year feasibility study — grant 
— transitional expenditure reimbursement. Any school 
district , including special charter districts, may, by 
resolution of its board, file an application with the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and, 
if approved^ received funds for the purpose of conducting 
a study of the feasibility of operating one or more schools 
within the district on a full year school plan pursuant 
to Section 10-19.1. Such feasibility study shall Include, 
but need not be limited to, the educational program, 
bujldlng and space needs, administrative and personnel 
costs, pupil distribution in the district, community, 
attitudes and transportation costs > The Board of Education 
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of any district which conducts a feasibility study 
pursuant to this Section shall submit a final report 
to the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion upon completion of the study or within one year 
after receipt of funds : whichever occurs first . 

School districts seekine; State financial support 
to conduct feasibility studies shall file applications 
with the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on forms provided by the Office. The Superintendent 
may grant or deny applications, in whole or in part, and 
provide the funds necessary to implement approved 
applicat ions, provided that the total amount of funds 
necessary to implement approved applications does not 
exceed the annual appropriation for that purpose. 

If. based upon the results of a full year feasibili- 
ty study, a school district determines that it will 
operate one or more schools within the district in 
accordance with Section 10-19.1. the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction may, pursuant to guidelines establish- 
ed by the Office, reimburse such district for expendi- 
tures resulting from making such transition, provided 
that no expenditure shall be reimbursed which would have 
been incurred by a school district in the absence of a 
changeover to a full year school program. 

In the event any funds appropriated for transition 
reimbursement during any fiscal year are insufficient 
for that purpose, payment shall be made in the proportion 
that th e total amount of such expenditures bears to the 
total amount of money available for payment. 

Sec. 3^-21.3. Full year feasibility: study — 
grant — transitional expenditure reimbursement. The 
Board of Education may file an application with the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and, 
if approved, receive funds for the purpose of conducting 
a study of the feasibility of operating one or more 
schools within the district on a full year school plan 
pursuant to Section 10-19.1. Such feasibility study 
shall include, but need not be limited to, the educational 
program, building and space needs, administrative and 
personnel costs, pupil distribution in the district, 
community attitudes, and transportation costs. The~ 
Board of Education which conducts a feasibility study 
pursuant to this Section shall submit a final report to 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
upon completion of the study or within one year after 
receipt of funds, whichever occurs first. 
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The Board of Education seeking; State financial 
support to conduct feasibility studies shall file 
applications with the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on forms provided by the Office > 
The Superintendent may grant or deny applications. In 
whole or In part, and provide the funds necessary to 
Implement approved applications , provided that the 
total amount of funds necessary to Implement approved 
applications does not exceed the annual appropria- 
tion for that purpose, 

If> based upon the results of a full year feasi- 
bility study> the Board determines that It will operate 
one or more schools within the district In accordance 
with Section lO-ig.!, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may^ pursuant to guidelines established by 
the Office 3 reimburse the Board for expenditures re- 
sulting, from making such transition , provlde.d^J:hat_.no__ 
expenditures shall be relmbursea which would have been 
Incurred by the Board In the g^bsence of a changeover 
to a full year school program* 

In the event any funds appropriated for transition 
reimbursement during any fiscal year are Insufficient 
for that purpose 3 payment shall be made In the proportion 
that the total amount of such expenditures bears to the 
total amount of money available for payment > 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEM 



A briefing meeting v;as held on December 15, 1971, 
in Springfield, Illinois with the Director of the 
Illinois Teachers' Retirement System, three members of 
his staff, and two administrators from the Valley View 
Public Schools. 

The meeting reviewed the first year of operation 
of Valley View Elementary School District #96 under the 
^5-15 Plan. Possible problems in operation of the high 
school under the 45-15 pian wera discussed. Various 
aspects of the forth-coming unification of the elementary 
and the secondary school districts were considered. 

The staff members of the Illinois Teacher Retire- 
ment System reported that the operation of the Valley 
Vxew PuDlic Schools under the ^15-15 schedule did not 
pose any problems that were not -vorked out. Mr. Roy 
Baker, Director, noted that the retirement system report- 
ing procedure is flexible enough to allow any other 
school districts to also operate under the 45-15 Plan 
In comparing Valley View's 1970-1971 school year report 
with the reports submitted by other school districts in 
Illinois, it was noted that Valley View's 45-15 report- 
ing was very accurate. 

During the 1970-1971 school year Valley View 
utilized 25 different contractual arrangements with 
certified personnel. 
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ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 



In early 1971, Mr. Robert Grants Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction under Mr. Ray Page the 
former Superintendent of Public Instruction, met with 
board members of the Illinois High School Association. 
The purpose of the meeting was to discuss various asoects 
of 45-15 operation as it could pertain to eligibility 
of students participating in athletic, speech, knd music 
activities . 

The major question to be resolved was. "Would a 
secondary school operating a 45-15 Plan violate certain 
rules and regulations of the Association?" After several 
meetings with representatives of District #96, the high 
school principal and the athletic director of Lockport 
West High School ("Old District 205"), the Board of the 
Illinois H^.gh School Association ruled: 

"Th^t students may bo eligible to participate during 
the fifteen day vacations provided they were eligible at 
the conclusion after the preceeding 45 day period. How- 
ever, if an athlete is ineligible at the erri of a 45 day 
period, he may not regain eligibility until he has re- 
established fifteen hours of passing work following his 
vacation. All practices during this fifteen day period 
must be the kind and frequency which would be held if the 
student were attending school." 

Consequently it has now been determined that opera- 
tion of a high school according to the 45-15 Plan does 
not conflic': in any way with the rules and regulations 
of the Illinois High School Association, 
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45-15 SURVEYS 



The 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan is scheduled 
to be implemented at Romeoville High School (presently 
District #211) in mid-summer of 1972. The date discussed 
in this report were gathered in the fall of 1971 as base 
line information prior to the actual experience of year- 
round schooling at the high school. 

Four separate questionnaires were preoared for and 
answered by 1) the school board members of Districts #96 
and #211, 2) the high school staff at Romeoville High, 

3) parents in the communities of Romeoville and Jolingbrook, 

4) principals in the State of Illinois. 

These four groups responded in sufficient numbers for 
proper evaluation of their representative opinion. Statis- 
tical analysis wa^ made for each set of questionnaires 
utilizing the Chi? test. When the Chi2 statistic exceeded 
the five percent level of significance (two-tailed test) 
the information was usually included in the report. 

Since each questionnaire was tailored fcr its specif- 
ic group of individuals, the entire corpus of information 
gathered could not be conveniently correlated, informal 
cross-referencing was done, however. 

Opposition to the 45-15 Plan at the high school, if 
any, will be generated by the parents of Romeoville and 
Bolingbrook. Therefore, how they respond to the Plan will 
be continually and sensitively monitored. At the present 
time a majority of the parents are willing to accept the 
45-15 Plan, but what concerns them most about the Plan is 
how it will affect their family life. At least eighty- 
five percent recognize, in any case, oi.at ?t, is a system 
of scheduling students zo relieve extreme overcrowding 
in the classroom. ^ 

The school boards for District #96 and #211 are 
divided in their upper-most concerns about the impact of 
the '45-15 Plan. District #96 is concerned first of all 
about the impact on the community; District #211 is con- 
cerned first of all about the impact on the educational 
system itself: student development, school personnel, 
administrative costs, etc. In the most general terms, 
this may mean that eventually, if the community is dis- 
content, the school board for District #211 will prob- 
ably realign its priorities to favor community dis- 
position. 
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Sixty per cent of tne high school faculty favored 
the 45-15 Plan. Their opinions of what problems will 
arise and with what urgency were widely diversified. 
However, they agreed on the need for in-service train- 
ing under the 45-15 Plan. Naturally, they are most "con- 
cerned about the impact of the 45-15 Flan 'on their ' 
careers: the stress of teaching year-round, adjusting to 
new methods of teaching and course scheduling, etc. 

The principals surveyed were most concerned about 
what problems would arise in the two general areas of 
curriculum and varsity sports. Perhaps by the very 
limitations of the questionnaire itself they confined 
their thoughts to administrative procedures, without 
considering the impact of year-round schooling on families 
within each of their districts. Peripherally, they did 
acknowledge the hardship imposed on family vacation sched- 
ules by a varsity sports program of year-round practices 
and meets. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION SURVEYS 



was manef^f f^P°^ i^^^V^ "Checklist of Priority Concerns" 
was mailed to the school beard members of District #96 

ricr^PnlM^h^"^^^??^ ^^lu ^° '"^'"^^^s of Dist- 

?wif^i (high school). The Checklist was composed of 
oJ DD 7r TP^^^^ numbered from one to thirty-nine (shown 
on pp. 7o,72), and was intended to elicit from the board 
members of the Valley View Public Schools their opJSion 
?hJ importance of "many kinds of information 

that could be collected about changes (produced by vear- 

or?hp'^^hoi^"?^""S^^"^'' essential that (in the" opinion 
of the school board members) some local district funds 

r^n^H ho%"'^J 1° information, if no other way 

could be found to carry out the evaluation." 

Although Districts #96 and #211 probably will be com- 

the'hiS ^^'0'!%'"'?' ^ ^'"Sle school bolrfwhen 

?5?p?^?Hr °^ year-round schooling (mid-summer, 

was .Pn? on/^''?jf ^hen the Checklist 

boLdfL^.;! ^^^^ ''^''^ responding as independent 

n^?o^^.!/^^i^°^^^ somewhat in their differing sense of 
Eo.^H 1 "°^e:fr> the elementary-Junior high school 

hP^^n.p .?^^ partially separate from the high school board 
because three members of the elementary board also occupy 
three seats on the high school board. The contrast in 

if attributed, therefore, to at least two 

facts other than completely separate membership. First 
l^l tit 17 ■"'^"^^ identify priorities from 

^n fKpf'^^f ^''f Of having experienced year-round schooling 
IVu^I ^° seventeen months, whereas 

school board could only speculate with educated 
guesses about the effects of year-round schooling at the 
high school level. Second, the priorities checked-off by 
,Hfv, school board would naturally have to contrast 
with those checked by the elementary - Junior high school 
board to the extent of grade level differences. 

The school boards for Districts #96 and #211 are made 
up of seven members each. While all seven members on the 
elementary board returned their Checklist, six of the 
seven high school board members returned theirs. Chart I 
HofoL/^^^K"^ JJ displays the ranking of priorities as 
determined by the number of board members on each board in 
agreement on any one point. From the evidence of these r-e- 
turns one can see both the agreement and discrepancy in * 
concerns between the two school boards. For examcle, three 
of the five areas of highest priority specified by the 
elementary-Junior high school board were considered of 
relatively low importance by the high school board- 
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a) Achievement test scores by drop-out prone and 
highly gifted children. 

b) Kinds of families moving into and out of the 
community. 

c) Size of classes, and variations in size. 



That is to say, whereas the elementary school board felt 
that these particular areas deserved close monitoring and 
evaluation for changes which might indicate that year- 
round schooling affected the areas differently than would 
the traditional nine-month school year, the high school 
board, on the other hand, felt the same areas would be of 
little or no consequence and changes minimal or unimportant. 
And whereas the high school board ranked "kinds and amounts 
of further training chosen by teachers and administrators" 
as a high priority concern, the elementary-junior high 
school board gave it scant attention. The one concern of 
highest priority for both school boards, "Career interests 
of students", indicates by consensus that the ultimate 
educational stimulus of year-round schooling should be 
watched closely and perhaps measured against the effects 
of the traditional nine-month school year. 

As mentioned above, the elementary board was respond- 
ing to the Checklist of Priority Concerns from the vantage 
point of the school board which has experienced year-round 
schooling for over a year. It is to be inferred, there- 
fore, that they are specifying priorities which have al- 
ready become practical issues in the school system. Thrs, 
when the elementary-junior high school board indicates 
by general (five out of seven) agreement that 1) the 
attitudes of teachers and students in the summertime, and 
2) the achievement of drop-out prone and highly gifted , 
children are of highest priority, they may be voicing 
concern over two issues which in their respective opinions 
have become or are threatening to become major changes (or 
problems). The same might be said of community flux, class 
size, and career interests of students, which rate only 
slightly lower as priorities. 

Although the ^5-15 Continuous School Year Plan was 
conceived of as a way to mitigate the crisis of over- 
crowded classrooms, the current elementary and junior high 
school student population has risen to a level today to 
strain even the added space generated by the 45-15 Plan. 
Though the elementary school board members eve well aware 
of the threat of over'=-orowding and rank "class room size" 
as a majority priority, only one member of the high school 
board, by contrast, checked "class size" as a priority 
concern. This may reveal that the high school board, 
recognizing that the ^5-15 Plan could not finally solve 
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over-crowding, would rather study other effects produced 
as the direct result of year-round schooling. 

If the issues raised in the "Checklist of Priority 
Concerns" are grouped together — assigned to general cat- 
egories — a more comprehensible pattern of priorities 
emerges. Referring to Chart II on pp. 73 and 74 , the 
categorization of priorities shows" that there are ap- 
proximately an equal number of issues in the first four 
categories though the last category has a smaller number. 
Relating these categories to the manner in which the two 
school boards ranked their priorities (Chart III, op. 75 ), 
several comparisons are made to stand clear. First, in the 
highest priority grouping for School District #96 Board we 
see that four of the five priorities are concerned with 
the student and the community, and only one with school 
personnel. Four of the six priorities selected by the 
School District #211 Board for highest priority are con- 
cerned, on the other hand, with school personnel and ad- 
ministrative costs . 

In the second highest priority grouping the District 
#96 Board is again more concerned about student and family 
adjustment to year-round schooling than about school 
personnel. The high school board at this priority level, 
also, is more concerned with family and student adjustment 
to year-round schooling— all six priorities bear this out. 

In the third highest priority grouping the District 
#96 Board remains consistent, concerning themselves by 
more than half of the issues singled out with family and 
student adjustment to the 45-15 Plan. At this level of 
priority the high school board, -too, is more concerned 
about family and student adjustment than school personnel 
and cost factors. 

Overall, then, it appears as if the elementary- 
junior high school board thinks first of the student and 
parent adjustment to year-round schooling at all priority 
levies. The high school board, perhaps- considerate of the 
more specialized staff of teachers on the high school 
faculty and aware of tricky curricular adjustments to be 
made in the transition, showed more concern at the highest 
priority level with how the school system itself would 
be affected and changed by the 45-15 Plan. 

Finally, it might be pointed out that both of the 
school boards indicated something about their pirority 
concerns by way of those items on the Checklist left un- 
heeded. Chart IV, page 79 lists those items which were 
checked by no one on either board, by one member out of 
the fourteen comprising both boards, or by one member from 
each board. There is little surprise that those items of 
Part I were left unchecked; they are for the most part not 
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entirely reflective oi changes wrought by the 45-15 Plan, 
or as in the case of #36 — "Costs of instructional materials" 
— hardly likely to become a major problem in the switch 
tc year-round schooling. The second group of items con- 
tains a small surprise, in that one of these could 
possibly become a point of controversy, legitimately 
reflecting the impact of the 45-15 Plan. Item #1 — 
"Number, length, and tyoes of vacations that families 
take each year" — is a serious issue to some families 
resentful of having the three months of summer vacation 
taken away from them. Another part of this report deals 
more precisely with this point. 

In 1969 before the Valley View School District began 
their 45-15 Plan for grades K-8, one study involved the 
priority concerns of the board members of District #96. 
The table on the following page makes a comparison be- 
tween their priorities in 1969 and their priorities in 
1971. 
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TOP NINETEEN PRIORITY CONCERNS FOR BOARD # 96 



Item: Number of Members checking 

item in: 

1969 1971 



#18 — Summer month attitudes of 
students and teachers^ in- 
cluding amounts of absenteeism.... 2 5 

#39 — Achievement test scores by drop- 
out prone and highly gifted 

children 2 5 

#31 — Size of classes, and variations 

in size 1 H 

#28 — Career interests of students - k 

#10 — Kinds of families moving into 

and out of the community 2 k 

#^ — Recreation and amusement programs 

in the community 2 3 

#5 — Absenteeism, truancy, and juvenile 

delinquency 2 3 

#17 — V/hat students do during vacation 

periods 0 3 

#19 — Industries attracted to the school 

district 3 3 

#20 — Attitudes of parents tov;ard the 

schools, based on interviews 1 3 

#21 — Student achievement tests 0 3 

#22 — Changes in teacher characteristics 

such as sex, age, and backgro*.nd ..2 3 
#26 — Nev/ instructional techniques used 

by teachers 2 3 

#30 — Cost of total program (per student) 

as compared to state-wide figures 

for various kinds of districts .... 2 3 

#7 — Attitudes of students toward school, 

based on self-reports 0 2 

# 8 — Costs of building maintenance and 

major repairs 2 2 

#1^ — Kinds and amounts of further train- 
ing chosen by teachers and admini- 
strators 1 2 

#23 — Parent involvement in school activ- 
ities . . - 2 

#27 — Trust of parents in the work of 

the teachers - 2 
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TOPICAL ASSIGNMENT OP ITEMS LISTED IM CHECKLIST OP COMCERNS 

I. Community Behavior and Disposition in Response to 
Year-Round Schooling: 

1. Number, length, and types of vacations that 

families take each year. 
4. Recreation and amusement programs in the 

community. 
9. Community church programs. 

10. Kinds of families moving into and out of the 
communities . 

11. Kinds of work and amount of time worked 
by mothers. 

17. What students do during vacation periods. 

on f"^"stries attracted to the school district. 
20. Attitudes of parents toward the schools, based 

on interviews. 
23. Parent involvement in school activities. 

27. Trust of parents in the v/ork of the teachers. 
29. Willingness of taxpayers to provide financial 

support to the schools. 
37.* Friendships among children and among families. 

II. Student Attitude and Development under Vear-Round 
Schooling: 

5. Absenteeism, truancy, and '.iuvenile delinquency. 

(. Attitudes of students toward school, based on 
self-reports (e.g., questionnaires). 
13. Loneliness felt by children during vacations. 
15. Friends chosen by students. 

18. * Summer month attitudes of students and teachers 

including amounts of absenteeism. * 
21. Student achievement tests. 

28. Career interests of students. 

35. Student sensitivity to future social problems 
(e.g., pollution, population explosion, etc.) 
and commitment to solve them. 

37.* Friendships among children and among families. 

39. Achievement test scores by drop-out prone and 
highly gifted children. 



Denotes those items shared by two topical groups, 
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III. School Personnel (Teachers, Administrators, Board 
Members) Attitude Toward Year-Round School: 

2.* Average salary paid to teachers and others for 

180 days of employment as compared to other 

schools in the area. 
, 3* Average number of days each teacher works during 

one calendar year. 
6* Behavior of teachers (e.g., irri tableness , 

emotional outbursts, fairness, etc.) based on 

Judgements of students. 
1^. Kinds and amounts of further training chosen 

by teachers and administrators. 
18.* Summer month attitudes of students and teachers, 

including amounts of absenteeism. 
22. Changes in teacher characteristics, such as sex, 

age, and background. 
2^. Teacher demands as expressed in teacher-school 

board negotiations. 
32. Characteristics of the school administrators 

and school board members (length of service, 

sex, occupation, etc. ) . 

IV. Costs of Year-Round Schooling to School District: 

2.* Average salary paid to teachers and others for 
180 days of employment as compared to other 
schools in the area. 
8. Costs of building maintenance and major repairs . 
12. Cost per ohild for teachers and other personnel. 
l6. Cost of school transportation and air conditioning. 
25. Costs of building construction. 

30. Cost of total program (per student) as compared 
to state-wide figures for various kinds of 
districts . 

33* Costs of teacher substitutes, classroom aides, 

and other supportive personnel services. 
36. Costs of instructional materials and equipment. 

V* New Policies Formulated by School in Response to 
Year-Round Schooling: 

31. Size of classes, and variations in size. 
3^ • Studen ;-Teache r-Parent conferences . 

36. Cost of instructional materials and equipment. 
38. Use of cumulative folders and other information 
on students by teachers and others. 



Denotes those items shared by two topical groups* 
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CHART IV 



I. Items Checked by No One from Either School Board* 

# 9 — Community church programs. 

#13 — Loneliness Telt by children during vacations. 
#15 — Friends chosen by students. 

#36 — Costs of instructional materials and equipment. 
#37 — Friendships among children and among families. 

II. Items Checked by One Board Member From One of the 
Two Boards: 

# 1 — Number, length, and types of vacations that 

families take each year. 
#16 — Cost of school transportation and air 
conditioning. 

#k'4 — teacher demands as expressed in teacher-school 

board negotiations. 
#25 — Costs of building construction. 

III. Items Checked by One Member From Each of the Two 
Boards : 

# 3 — Average number of days each teacher works 

during one calendar year. 
#11 — Kinds of work and amount of time v/orked 
by mothers. 

#12 — Cost per child for teachers and other personnel. 
/r32 — Characteristics of the school administrators 

and school board members (length of service, 

sex, occupation, etc. ) 
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rUMMLNITY SURVEY 
Romeoville & Bolingbrook, Illinois 



Parents* reaction to year-round schooling at the 
Ijiigh school level was gotten in the latter part of 1971, 
three-quarters of a year in advance of the time when 
District §211 was scheduled to begin the ^5-15 Plan. 
Surveyed were a random sampling of one hundred parents 
whose children had at least two years to go before high 
school graduation— parents of children in grades nine, 
ten, and eleven. Seventy parents were residents of 
Romeoville (1971 pop., 15,536) and thirty were residents 
of Bolingbrook (1971 pop., 8,50^). These two com- 
munities comprise nearly ninety-five per cent of all 
families with students enrolled in Romeoville High School. 
The questionnaire used (shown on nage 87 ) is tallied 
in three ways: 1) the tabulation of responses by all one 
hundred parents, 2) the tabulation of responses by Romeo- 
ville parents, 3) the tabulation of responses by Boling- 
brook parents. 

The questionnaire broached four broad areas of dis- 
cussion on year-round schooling at the high school -level: 
1) parents' feelings about the present (pre-year-round) 
state of the high school, 2) parents' opinion of what 
reasoning had led to ^5-15 planning for the high school, 
3) their feelings about the ^5-15 Plan for grades nine 
through twelve, their opinion of what impact on the 
community and in tho high school year-round schooling 
would have. But the general lines of opinion are suf- 
ficiently represented as they fall in two strands: 
those favoring year-round schooling for Romeoville High 
and those opposing it. Question — What is your reaction 
to the 45-15 Plan for the high school — gave the flat 
numerical summation: a majority of parents (52^) favored 
the plan. A parent's reaction to any one question in 
the survey was predictably related to his or -her opinion 
of the 45-15 ?lan. 

Question #2-- Do y.u have children enrolled in District 
#96 elementary or Junior high school — revealed that only 
sixteen parents had had no direct experience with year- 
round schooling. Eighty-four per cent of the parents 
(eighty-four parents) had experienced the impact of the 
^}5-X5 Plan on family life and ihelr children's education 
through the elementcry-junior hig school system, v;hich 
had converted to yeai -round i:3hooling in the summer of 
1970. It was not the case, however, that parents who had 
direct experience with the ^^5-15 Flan tended, n.s a group. 
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to be either supportive or non-suonortive of the Plan 
But it could be determined that their feelings toward' 
year-round schooling were more polarized in either d^ sec- 
tion than their neighbors who had had no conta.ct with'the 

f'?'lT^ ^''^''•^ parents rated the H5-15 ^lan over- 

l\L UK^^ average to excellent. About the ^15-15 Plan 
at the high school, a bare majority of oarents (52%) -x- 
V.T. f mild to highly favorable reaction. These tv^o 

thlnl Spl? o?\'h'^?; ^'i^' ^^^^^ percentage of oarents 
think well of the Plan for grades one through twelve, a 
diminishing number consider it to be a good idea for the 
high school. Prom this, one might assume that when rating 
the overall impact of the '15-I5 Plan those parents who 
had experienced it at the elementary and junior high levels 

,^!?^^?Hpr^°"'i?^"^^V° ^^^''ciate their practical exoerience 
with their rating. The grad- school ^5-15 Plan for the 
most part has gained wide parental support. However, most 
identical or nearly identical reactions 'to 

it%2p"Mi^"v,^S^?^^ elementary-junior high level and 
at the high school level. 

From responses to Question #25~How many ve ars have 
you lived in this community —parents ccald be divided into 
SpSfnff ^^^^"^ ^-^"Sth of residence in either 

Romeoville or Bolingbrook. On this basis it could be 
determined whether, if at all, length of residence had 
any effect on the answers given in .the questionnaire. The 
table below shows the number of parents per years of their 
residence. i^ii^-Li 



YEARS IN CO MMUNITY : lyr . 2yrs . ^vrs . ^ vrs . ^vy^ 6-lOyrs ll+vrs 
NUMBER OP PARENTS: 18 10 8^ 5 3 gg"^^'^"^^' g^^^"^^ ' 

.,.0 J^^®" length of residency was correlated with the other- 
questions, in only two instances did a significant r>e- 
lationship arise. Ftrst, with Question #7-The benefits 
of the U5-15 Plan split-vacations over the traditional 
three month summer vacation— parents of two, three, and. four 
years residency marked the soecific benefit of "children 
being easier to put up with durinp: four short vacations 
raoher than one long vacation" at a frequency higher than 
to be expected had they chosan any of the five advantap-es 
at random. Giving balance to this enthusiasm, oarents of 
SIX to ten years res.idency marked thi=; cartioular ad- 
vantage at a relatively low frequency. 

Second, of the seven oarentT- who added their own 
comments to Question #13-V/hat do you think were the ma-or 
JhJ^2"\ u^^f adopting the il5-15 Plan for 

the high school— four had resided in their coinmunitv for 
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ten or more years, one had been a resident for six to 
ten years, and the seventh did not specify his length 
of residency. At a guess, it might be posited that there 
is a significant relationship between length of residency 
and knowledgeability of year-round schooling, such that most 
of those wilxing to specify reasons out of their own head 
for implementation of the ^5-15 Plan at the high school 
would be residents of relatively long duration in the 
district. However, length of residency, if it does auto- 
matically breed greater familiarity with the year-round 
schooling concept, does not to any appreciable degree 
affect parents' opinion of the ^5-15 Plan. 

The relationship between who was responding to the 
survey (Question #23 — are you 'Father 'Mothox-* , 'Both', 
'Other') and how he responded to each question had almost 
as little significance as ye'-,r-s of residence in the conmiunity. 
The majority of parents answering the questionnaire were 
mothers (5^%) unaided by their husbanc^s or any other member 
of the family. Three in every four parents said "no" to 
the question of "Do any of your family strongly disagree 
with you about the worth of the 45-15 Plan?" (Question #12). 
Of the thirteen respondents classifying themselves as 
"Other", three felt their opinion would be disputed by a 
member(s) of their family; eight of the mothers felt their 
opinion would be disputed. On the other hand, rone of 
the fathe- : thought their opinion would be dispited, and 
only two of those husbands and vxives filling out the 
questionnaire toge.ther felt that someone in tne:.r family 
would strongly disagree with their opinion of the worth of 
the 45-15 Plan. Perhaps it is significant that mothers, 
who accounted for the majority of questionnaires completed 
and returned also accounted for the largest pei-'centage cf 
those who felt some member of the family would strongly 
disagree with their opinion of the 45-15 Plan, for it 
would mean that about fifteen per cent of the tLme among 
the mothers opinion was non-representative of the entire 
family. 

There were several areas where internal famil/ dis- 
agreement was of particular significance. On the question 
of whether the 45-15 Plan would affect the family vacation 
pattern, seventy per cent of the fathers indicated the 
Plan would adversely affect their vacation; sixty-five 
per cent of the mothers thought the Flan would benefit 
the vacation pattern. But of those parents who sat down 
together to answer the questionnaire, sixty-five per cent 
agreed that the 45-15 Plan would adversely affect their 
vacation pattern. This group, by inference, may suggest 
that tlie fathers' opinions of ./hat effect the Plan w^^li 
have on the family vacation shcedule were paramount V'L'h- 
in each family. A significant number of raothers ^cl3 oved-- 
up their opinion by pointing out in the next question. #17 
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the advantage of the family being able to take a vacation 
during any season of the jnear when the ^15-15 Plan was in 
operation. By contrast to the fifty-seven per cent of 
mothers who pointed that out, only twenty per cent of the 
fathers thought of it as an advantage. 

When parents conferred jointly about^ their ooinion 
of a unit district for #96 and #211, an unexoectedly large 
number (iiO%) disapproved the merger. Of those oarents who 
expressed their opinions independently, the number dis- 
ap.proving the merger sank to ten per cent among the fathers 
and eleven per cent among the mothers. Whether this would 
indicate a tendency for negative feelings in husband and 
wife to reinforce themselves when both partners put their 
thoughts together, or whether their combined opinion is in 
fact the more analytical point of view is, of course, a 
moot point. 

On the subject of the construction of a new hip-h 
school, fifty per cent of the fathers who completed %he 
questionnaire without the aii of their sDouse disaporoved. 
the additional building, whereas only twenty-four oer cent 
of the mothers disapproved a new building. But seventy- 
five per cent of the parents who filled out the questionnaire 
together had approved the new building. 

Generally, the number of years parents had lived in 
their community, and whecher they were mother, father, or 
some other member of ths family had small bearing on the 
course of community opinion. Parents from the two com- 
munities informed thoir broadest perspective of year- 
round schooling from the basic issues of how they felt 
about 1) /J5-15 Planning at the high school, 2) the ^5-15 
Plan overall. 

Par-nts' rating of the H5-15 Plan overall is the common 
denoiPinator In their rating of the H5-15 Plan at the high 
school, double ser.sions at the high school, and the high 
school itself. How they felt about the ^5-15 Plan overall 
was directly related, with varying degrees of equivalence, 
to how they felt about the other three issues. As was 
mentioned earlier, the highest incidence of similarity 
occurred when opinions of the ^5-15 Plan overall were 
matched with opinions of the iJ5-15 Plan for the high school. 
And although a high rating of the iJ5-in Plan overall in 
most cases meant a high rating for the high school, a high 
rating (or low) for the H5-I5 Plan at the' high school did 
not correspond with an equal rating for the hip-h sf 
This resonates with the earlier finding that somr parents 
enthusiastic about the Plan overi.ll are less Wiling to 
express enthusiasm for it at grades nine through twelve. 
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Although parents do not equate their feelings for the 
^5-15 Plan at the high school with their feelings for the 
high school, they do, by and large, equate their feelings 
about double sessions with their feelings for the high 
school. And even v;hen a significant relationship occurred 
betv/een how parents felt about double sessions and how 
they felt about year-round schooling for the high school, 
the relationship did not prodp^e an obvious direction. 
That is, there was a tendency for those who strongly 
approved double sessions to strongly disapprove the ^5-15 
Plan for the high school, but on the other hand those who 
strongly disapproved double sessions were evenly split 
between highly favoring the ^5-15 Plan for the high school 
and feeling highly favorable about its imminence. To 
confound matters further, those who mildly approved double 
sessions had a tendency to mildly approve the ^5-15 Plan. 

Possibly, strong approval of double sessions was a 
vote against the ^5-15 Plan at the high school as much as 
approval for double sessions. v:hile mild approval for 
double sessions did not totally exclude an ambivalent mild 
approval of year-round schooling for the high school. Just 
as some parents like the high school because of its double 
sessions, others dislike it for that reason and look for- 
ward to the innovation of the 45-15 Plan, and still others 
will be content with whatever measures are deemed necessary 
by the administration ana school board in their efforts to 
solve over-crowding. 

Parents viho rated the high school good to excellent 
constituted the majority of those v;ho identified reasons 
for the adoption of the ^15-15 Plan at the high school. 
Parents who rated the il5-15 Plan at the high school as a 
good idea likewise constituted the majority of those who 
identified reasons for the adoption of the ^5-15 Plan at 
the high school. A willingness to identify reasons for 
the adoption of the il5-15 Plan coupled with a high rating 
of the high school and of the il5-15 Plan at the high school 
might imply that those who like the high school like it 
' because of its innovative character relative to year- 
round schooling. 

In the nain, opinions of the 45-15 Plan intermixed 
with opinions, of the high school when parents anticipated 
the impact of the 45-15 Plan on family life: parents* 
opinion of the Plan became more polarized and their 
opinion of the high school subsequently was colored by 
their opinion of the 45-15 Plan. Anticipating the impact 
of the 45-15 Plan on the educational system of vhe higb 
school however, did not significantly color parents^ 
opinion of the Plan. Only seven per cent of the parents 
who checked seasonal vacationing ''resulting from im- 
plementation of the 45-15 Plan) as an advantage over 
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summer vacations rated the hish school as 'poor' • th« 
other high school ratings ranQ;ec! from averaee (4^1^)' to 
good (39^) to excellent (5^). Those thirty-four oarents 
claimme; that they will (or have) soent more monev from 
the family budget because of year-round schooling- (f^or-' 
Clothing, spending money, babv sitting, food, etc.)'we^- 
more often than not those who rated the hif^h school ooorly. 
Conversely those fifty-four parents claiming that no 
^;£^^Pn^'°"-^'^ ^" family budget because of th« 

.^15-15 Plan were oredominantly those who rated th« hi'o-h 
school average or better. ' "'' 

4.U /'^r^ condition that "If achievement tests show 
That students learned more under the 45-15 Plan but' no 
money was saved, would you then suooort the Plan", twenty- 
three parents opposed such a concession, of whom ninety 
percent staunchly opposed the 45-15 Plan in the first olace, 
Of the same twenty-three parents, only thirty per cent 
had rated the high school as poor to very ooor, another 
illustration that opinion of the 45-15 Plan ts not nec- 
essarily linked to opinion of the high school in th« "av 
double sessions are. 

Seventeen parents said they would vote higher taxes 
if that meant the 45-15 Plan could be avoided at the hi^-h 
school. Forty-one per cent of them had rated the hi^-h ^ 
school as poor or very poor; eighty-eight oer cent had 
been mildly to highly unfavorable of the 45-15 Plan at the 
high school. Again, the larger oercenta^e of Barents 
opposing year-round schooling ooposed it at the high school 
specifically . Just over half of the seventeen who' would 
vote higher taxes to avoid the Plan at th3 high school 
rated the 45-15 Plan overall as poor to very poor. 

A significant- percentage of those willing to vote 
higher taxes to avoid the Flan at the high school felt the 
Plan would adv^'rsely affect their childrens' chances for 

employment (part-time), whereas none of those who thoup-ht 
the Plan would in fact benefit their childrens' emolcyment 
opportunities said they would vote higher taxes to avoid 
„o 2: ^L^^^ forty-nine oarents who did not know one 
way or the other about the effects of year-round school- 
ing on their childrens' employment, only four felt that 
they would actually vote for higher taxes to avoid the 
'^J-lj ^he high school. Only one respondent thought 

there would be no effect on employment from year-round at 
the high school. 

Between the two communities answering the questionnaire, 
Romeoyille and Bolingbrook, there was not much variation 
in opinions on --iach question. Bolingbrook parents were • 
as a grcuD, more willing to anorove the construction of a 
new hir,h school building, and were more willing to aoorove 
the merger of Districts #96 and «211. This may be due to 
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the geographical locations of the two communities. 
Bolingbrook, being farther av/ay from the Romeoville High 
School, would rather have the new high school constructed 
in their immediate area than have their children bused 
several miles to the old high school in Rcneoville . 

The parents in Bolingbrook gave proDort ionately more 
credence to the single factor of over-crowding as the 
reason for adoption of the ^5-15 Plan at the high school. 
Twenty-three per cent of the parents in Bolingbrook said 
that they could think of something which might * change 
their (present) opinion of the ^5-15 Plan*; only five per 
cent of the parents in Romeoville had said this. In 
actually specifying what would change their opinion, the 
Bolingbrook parents were no more vocal than the Romeoville 
parents. N^ne parents from both communities said their 
opinion was subject to change on various conditions, such 
as 1) if juniors and seniors at the high school could be 
kept on the tr-aditional nine month system, or if the ^5-15 
Plan were limited to grades K-8; 2) if less money in the 
family could be spent under the ^5-15 Plan; 3) if tracks 
per family exceeded one (if there were more than one track 
per family they would definitely be against it, or if they 
were assured there would be only one track per family 
they would be for it); H) if double shifts (sessions) were 
eliminated under the Plan; 5) if varsity sports were not 
disrupted by the ^5-15 Plan. 



SUMMARY : 

The way parents felt about the ^5-15 Plan for the 
high school varied among them to the extent that, while the 
majority favored the concept of rear-round schooling, or 2 
only knew for sure that it waa p-*rtially due to the gooa 
experience they had in their contact with the ^5-15 Plan 
for the elementary and junior hi^^h schools. It could not 
be affirmed that dislike of double sessions at the high 
school convinced parents to favor the alternative o^ year- 
round schooling. Those who dislike the high school 
apparently dislike it for more tha 1 the existence of double 
sessions, and therefore are not en :irely desirous of the 
45-15 Plan in every case. Those pi rents who felt that 
their children were strongly opposed to the 45-15 Plan at 
the high school (eighteen), v;ere about seventy per cent 
opposed to the Plan; those who felt their children were 
opposed to the 45-1^ Plan overall were only about fifty* 
percent opposed to the 45^15 Plan overall; and less than 
half ^f those who felt their children did not support the 
Plan either way (overall or at the high school alone) 
would have voted higher taxes to avoid it. Consequently, 
it ?,ppe^rs that parents listened most closely to their 
chlldrej when making up their minds about the 45-15 Plan 
Tor th( high school* 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tabulation for Romeoville and Bolingbrook: 

Community Survey Form For Continuous-Year High School 
Operation. 

1. Do you have children enrolled in District 211 
high school this year? 

99 yes 1 no 

2. Do you have children enrolled in District 96 
elementary or junior high school this yeai-? 

8^ y es 16 no 

3. Do you approve of double sessions at the high school? 

11 S trongly approve 2i< M ildly approve 

9 Indifferent 23 M ildly disapprove 

31 S trongly disapprove 

^. What is your reaction to the i<5-15 Plan for 
District 211? 

ZO H ighly favorable 22 M ildly favorable 

^ Indifferent 1^ M ildly unfavorable 

29 . H ighly unfavorable 

5. Do you feel the i<5-15 Plan at the hi^^h school will 
affect your chi]d's chances for employment? 

38 Adverse effect 9 Helpful effect 

Ji'i Don't know i N o effect 

6. Did (will) the il5~15 Plan affect your vacation 
pattern? 

^5 yes i<3 no xl don't know 



7. The benefits of the 45-15 Plan split-va. ations 
over the traditional three month summer vacation 
are (will be): Check as many as are true. 



67 (1) Children do not forget as much during a 
three week vacation period. 

40 (2) Children are, more ready to go back to 
school . 

19 (3) Children are more involved with winter 

sports such as skating and skiing. 
43 (4) Family can uake vacation during any 

season of the year. 
37 (5) Children are easier to put up with 

during four short vacations rather 

than one long vacation. 

11 (6) Other: See subsequent page 

12 See subsequent page 

S.Khs (will) the 45-15 Plan caused any change in 
your household budget for items such as clothing, 
spending money, baby sitting, or food? 

34 (1) Spent more money 

2 (2) Spent less money 

54 (3) No changes 

1 (4) Other: 



8_ (5) Don't know yeb 

9. Please list any short-comings or problems presented 
by the 45-15 ^lan which you havc? heard of, and 
which you think should be solved before you would 
support the plan. 

47 people responded - See subsequent page for 

breakdown 



10. Can you think of anything that might change your 
present opinion of the 45-15 Plan? 

11 yes 87 no 
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11. If Yes on #10, what might be the reason? 

11 people responded - see subsequent page for breakdown 

12* Do any of your family strongly disagree vith vou 
about the worth of the ^5-15 Plan? 

1^ y es' 75 no 8 don't Know 



13. What do you think were the major reasons f^r the 
School Board adopting the ^5-15 Plan for the 
high school? 

^9 (1) Scwe building costs. 

11 (2) Save instructional costs. 

10 (3) Save administrative costs. 

2^^ (^) Save heating costs. 



26 (5) Improve Instruction. 

16 (6) Raise yearly salaries of teachers who 
will work 12 months. 

8 (7) Bring more men teachers in^o the schoc^l 
district. 

8 (8) Help families to have vacations in aAl 
seasons of the year. 

85 (9) Over-crowded classrooms. 
7 (10) Other: 



1^. Do you read most of the news articles on the 
il5-15 Plan? 

83 y es 15 n o 

15. If achievement tests show that students learned 

more under the ^5-15 Plan, but no money was saved, 

would you then support the Plan? 

70 yes 23 no 
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.16. Do you know how your child feels towards- the 
H5-15 Plan? 

18 Strong support 51 Indifferent 

11 Don't know l8 Do not support 

17. Does how your child feel toward H5-15 influence 
your opinion of the plan? 

32 y es 66 n o 

18. What do you feel will be the most serioj problems 
that will need to be solved for the new high 
School District? 

16 T ransportation 11 . Lunch program 

18 V arsity Sports Program 37 Double shifts 

22 S ub.l-ect offering 33 S tudent employment 
available 

Jj9 Over-crowded 29 S tudent drop-outs 
classrooms 

16 School policies 31 Student discipline 
31 Finances ' 25. S tudent absenteeism 

19. Would you vote for higher taxes to avoi^l the 
^5-15 Plan? 

17 y es 78 n o 

20. What overall rating would you give to the high 
school? 

8 excellent l\5 average 8 very poor 



28 good 6 p oor 

21. Do you approve of a unit district for Districts 
96 and 211? 

59 approve 20 disapprove ^ don't know 
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22. Do you approve of the building of an additional 
high school in District 211? 

6k a pprove 27 d isapprove _2 ^don't know 

23. Who are you? 

10 F ather 5H ^Mother 20 B oth Mother, 

Father 

13 O ther 

2H. What is your overall rating of the ^5-15 Plan? 

19- excellent 23 ^average IJ ^very poor 

33 ^good _7 poor no opinion 

25. How many years have you lived in this community? 

i§ 1 year 10 2 years _8 3 years 

^ years _3 5 years 29 6-10 years 

25 11 or more years 

I 
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Categorization of Non-structured Responses on 45-15 
High School Survey: ^ 



#1 . The Benefits of the ^15-15 Plan split-vacations 
^ oyer the traditional three month summer vacation 
^ are (will be ) : 

6-Other: a) absentee rate diminished 

b) easier to make doctor/dental 
appointments 

c) family expenses spread over 
11 PEOPLE entire year 

RESPONDING d) teacher switching beneficial to 

child 

e) cut down on vandalism 

f) period of exposure to communicable 
disease shortened 

g) younger children have older brothers, 
sisters for help-mates 



h) no benefits/bad effects: "12 people 
used this space to voice complaints.' 

#9. Short-comings or problems presented by the 45-'15 
Plan which you have heard of, and which you think 
should be solved before you would support the 
plan : 



a) student employment hindered - bad 
for high school in particular: 
stated by 11 people* 

b) more money spent by family, hardship 
on working mothers: baby sitting, 
seasonal clothes-for summer; friend- 
ships broken up: stated by 3 people 

c) teenage vice encouraged: discipline, 
absenteeism, drop-outs, drugs, etc. : 
stated by k people 

d) operational factors impede learning 
experience : teacher changes , start- 
up/shut-down period, anxiety in ■ 
children, transient teachers: stated 
by 10 people 

e) family vacations harder to arrange, 
family life generally disrupted: 
stated by 3 people 

f) 45-15 should be a means, not permanent 
stated by 1 person 

g) 15 day vacation period not long enough 
period for child self-development and 
activity: stated by 2 people. 
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h) 13 Deople gave the following short- 
comings: (Problems which will, in 
fact, not materialize) 

— one track per family necessary, 
one plan necessary for high school 
and elementary 

— extra-curricular and curricular 
shouldn^t be curtailed or 
abandoned : sports , graduation 
exercises, gifted program 

— transportation 

Would anything change your present opinion of the 
45-15 Plan? If so what might that be: 

a) if junior and seniors at high school 
were on traditional 9 month, or' if 
limited to grade schools: stated by 
3 people 

b) if less money in family could be 
spent: stated by 2 people 

c) if one track per family, if more 
than one track per family - 
elimination of double shifts — full 
sports participation: stated by 

6 people 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tabulation for Romeoville: 



Community Survey Form For Continuous-Year High School 
Operation. 

1- Do you have children enrolled in District 211 
High School this year? 

70 yes ^no 

2. Do you have children enrolled in District 96 
Elementary or Junior High School this year? 

57 yes 13 n o 

3. Do you approve of double sessions at the high 
school? 

10 Strongly approve l8 ^Mildly approve 

7_Indifferent l6 ^Mildly disapprove 

18 Strongly disapprove 

What is your reaction to the ^5-15 Plan for 
District 211? 

17 H ighly favorable 15 M ildly favorable 

k Indifferent 10 M ildly unfavorable 

23 H ighly unfavorable 

5. Do you feel the ^45-15 Plan at the high school 
will effect your child's chances for employment? 

29 Adverse effect _5 ^Helpful effect 

33 Don't Know _1 ^No effect 

6. Did (will) the il5-15 Plan effect your vacation 
pattern? 

33 yes 28 no ' 8 don't know 
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The benefits of the ^b-15 Plan split-vacations 
ovei the traditional three month summer vacation 
are (will be): Check as many as are true. 



21 (1) Children do not for??et« as much 

during a three week vacation period. 

25 (2) Children are more ready to go back 

to school. 

11 (3) Children are more involved with 

winter sports such as skating and 
skiing. 

26 (H) Family can take vacation during any 

season of the year. 
2^ (5) Children are easier to put up with 
during four short vacations rather 
than one long vacation. 
3 (6) Other: See subsequent pag;e 



8 See subsequent page 



Has (will) the il5-15 Plan caused any chan6:e in 
your household budget for items such as clothing, 
spending money, baby sitting, or food? ' 

26 (1) Spent more money ' 

0 (2) Spent less money 

39 (3) No changes 

0 (il) Other: 



Jl_ (5) Don»t Know yet 



Please list any short-comings or problems 
presented by the ^5-15 Plan which you have heard 
of, and which you think should be solved before 
you would support the plan. 

See 'subsequent page 



Can you think of anythin'^ that might change your 
opinion of the ^15-15 Plan? 



_ye s 6H no 
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11* * If Yes on #10, v;hat might be the reason? 
See subsequent oae;e 



12. Do any of your- family strongly disagree with you 
about the v;orth of the ^5-15 Plan? 

JL yes 5^ no 6 don^t know 

13* What do you think v/ere the ma.lor reasons for the 
School Board adopting?: the ^5-15 Plan for the 
high school? 

32 (1) Save building costs. 

7 (2) Save instructional costs. 



6 (3) Save administrative costs. 



0 (^0 Save heating costs. 



15 (5) Improve instruction. 

13 (6) Raise yearly salaries of teachers who 
will v;ork 12 -months. 

6 (7) Bring more men teachers into the 
school district 

5 (8) Help families to have vacations in all 
seasons of the vear. 

56 (9) Over-crowded classrooms. 

5 (10) Other: 



1^. Do you read most of the news articles on the 
^5-15 Plan? 

55 yes 1^ no 

15* If achievement tests show that students learned 
more under the ^5-15 Plan, but no money saved, 
V70uld you then support the Plan? 

^8 yes 17 no 
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Do you know hov/ your child feels towards the 
45-15 Plan? 

11 Strong support • hi Indifferent 

— 5 — Don't Know ' 11 Do not sunoort 

Do->3 how your child feel toward i}5-15 influence 
ycur opinion of the plan? 

22 yes i\7 no 

What do you feel will be tiie most sericus 
problem that will need to be soxved f< r the new 
High School. District? 

^.Transportation _5 Lunch prof^ram 



11 V arsity Sports Pror,ram 22 ^Double shifts 

17 Subject offering 25 ^Student emDloyment 

available 

30 Over-crowded classrooms 18 Student drop-outs 

12 School policies 21 ^Student discipline 

21 Finances 17 ^student absenteeism 

Would you vote for higher taxes co avoid the 
45-15 Plan? 

11 y e s 56 n o 

What overall rating would vou give to the hicrh 
school? 

5 excellent 2? average 5 v ery poor 

24 good _5 ^poor 

Do you approve of a unit district for Districts 
96 and 211? 

41 approve 17 disapprove 
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Do you approve of the building of an additional 
high school in District 211? 

37- a pprove 25 disapprove 2 don^t know 

Who are you? 

8_Pather 36. M other 16 B oth Mother ^ 

Father 

8 Other 

What is your overall rating of the 45-15 Plan? 

9 excellent 18 average 9 very poor 
25 good 6 p oor ' 1 n o opinion 

How many years have you lived in this community? 

_S 1 year J/[ 2 years 4 3 years 

_5 4 years 3 5 years 17 6-10 years 

25 11 or more years 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tabulation for Bolingbrook: 

Community Survey Form For Continuous-Year High School 
Operation. 

1. Do you have children enrolled in District 211 
High School this year? 

^ 29 yes 1 n o 

2. Do you have children enrolled in District 96 
Elementary or Junior High School this year? 

27 yes 3 n o 

3. Do you approve of double sessions at the high 
school? 

1 S trongly approve 6 M ildly approve 

_2 Indifferent _7 ^Mildly disapprove 

13 Strongly disapprove 

What is your reaction to the ^15-15 Plan for 
District 211? 

13 H ighly favorable _7 ^Mildly favorable 

0_lndifferent J\ ^Mildly unfavorable 

6 H ighly unfavorable 

f;;. Do you feel the 45-15 Plan at the high school 

will effect your child's chances for employment? 

9 A dverse effect Jl ^Helpful effect 

16 Don't know 0 N o effect 

6. Did (will) the 45-15 Plan effect your vacation 
pattern? 

12 yes 15 no 3 don't know 
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7. The benefits of the i}5--15 Plan splits-vacations 

over the traditional three month summer vacation 
are (will be) : Check as many as are true. 

23 (1) Children do not forget ^as much durinpi; 

a three week vacation ^^eriod. 
15 (2; Children are more ready to go back to 

school . 

8 (3) Children are more involved with winter 
sports such as skating and skiing, 
17 (^) Family can take vacation during anv 

season of the year. 
13 (5) Children are easier to put up with 
during four short vacations rather 
than one long vacation. 
8 (6) Other: See subsequent page 



^ See subsequent page 

8. Has (will) the il5-15 Plan caused any change in 

your household budget for items such as clothing, 
spending money, baby sitting, or food? 

8 (1) Spent more money 

2 (2) Spent less money 

15 (3) No changes 



1 (i|) Other: 



U_ (5) Don*t know yet 

Please list any short-codings or problems presented 
by' the k5-15 Plan which you have heard of, and 
which you think should be solved before you would 
support the plan. 

See subsequent page 



10. Can you think of anything that might change your 
present opinion of the ^5-15 Plan? 

• 7 y es 23 no 
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If Yes on #10, what might be the reason? 
See subsequent page 

Do any of your family strongly disagree with vou 
about the v/orth of the '15-15 Plan? 

— 7 — yes 21 n o __2 ^don't know 

What do you think were the major reasons for the 
School Board adopting the ^15-15 Plan for- the 
high school? 

17 (1) Save building costs. 
i_ (2) Save instructional costs. 



Ji_ (3) Save administrative costs. 
2 (^) Save heating costs. 



11 (5) Improve instruction. 

— 3_ (6) Raise yearly salaries of teachers who 
will work 12 months. 

__2_ (7) Bring more men teachers into the school 
district. 

_3_ (8) Help families to have vacations in all 
seasons of the vear. 

29 (9) Over-crowded classrooms. 
2 (10) Other: 



Do you read most of the news articles on the 
'45-15 Plan? 

28 ye s 2 n o 

If achievement tests show that students learned more 
under the 45-15 Plan, but no money was sav-d, 
would you then support the Plan? 

22 ye s 6 no 



16, 



17, 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21, 



Do you kno\; how your child feels towards the 
45-15 Plan? 



_7 Strong support 

6' Don't know 



10 Indifferent 



Does how your child 
your opinion of thf 



7 Do not support 
»ward 45-15 Influence 



10 yes 



19 no 



What do you feel will be the most serious problems 
that will need to be solved for the new High 
School District? 



7 Transportation 



Lunch program 



7 Varsity Sports Program 



5 Subject offering 
available 

19 Over-crowdod classrooms 

4 School policies 



15 Double shifts 

8 Student employment 



10 Finances 



11 Student drop-outs 
10 Student discipline 
8 Student absenteeism 



Would you vote for higher taxes to avoid the 
45-15 Plan? 



yes 



22 no 



What overall ratinf? would you give to the highh 
school? 



3 excellent 



4 good 



18 average 
1 poor 



3 ^very poor 



Do you approve of a unit aistrict for Districts 
96 and 211? 



l8 approve 



_3 disapprove 
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22. Do you approve of the building of an additional 
high school in District ?11? 

27 approve _2 disapprove ^don't know 

23- Who are you? 

^ Father 18 Mother Jj ^Both Mother, 

Father 

_5 Other 

2^. What is your overall rating of the ^5-15 Plan? 

10 excellent _5_average ^ v ery poor 

^ good 1 p oor _1 no opinion 

25. How many years have you lived in this community? 
10 1 year _3 2 years ^ 3 years 

years _0 5 years 12 6-10 years 

11 or more years 
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HIGH SCHOOL STAFF SURVEY 



The High School Staff Questionnaire was delivered to 
110 certificated high school oersonnel (excluding district 
administrators) in the early part of the 1971-72 school 
year, at a time when year-round schooling for grades nine 
through twelve had become increasingly likely for Romeo- 
ville High School, District #211, Will County, Illinois. 
This questionnaire was the first formalized study of 
faculty opinion. That ninety-six per cent (106 out of 
110) of the faculty completed and returned their ques- 
tionnaires was prima-facie evidence that there was no 
lack of concern among them on the issue of year-round 
schooling. 

In breaking down the information collected by the 
questionnaire, the last three questions (11, 12, 13) were 
correlated individually with every other question. When 
Question #11 — asking if the respondent were male or female 
— was correlated with Question #1 — reaction to ^5-15 
planning for the high school — the initial direction of a 
particular trend became apparent. The correlation showed 
\/hat there was a distinct contrast between the reaction of 
men and the reaction of women. The men tended to favor 
the Plan outright (70^), while the women were more hesitant 
— sixty percent had mixed reactions to the ^5-15 Plan. 
The Chi2 statistic v;as larger than the" five per cent level 
of significance, thus indicating that the high number of 
male faculty members favoring the ^5-15 Plan and the high 
number of female faculty members having a mixed reaction 
to it was. ver*y likely due to more than chance alone. None 
of the respondents gave flat disapproval to the idea of 
year-round schooling. 

This trend, in which men and women separated into 
respective cells of opinion, surfaced again when Question 
#11 was correlated with Question #3 — contract preference 
under the ^5-15 Plan. Whereas over half of the men 
indicated a desire for the 244-day (full year) contract, 
approximately the same percentage of women {51%) desired 
the l80-day contract (comparable to the traditional 
nine-month year). When Question #11 was correlated with 
Question #10 — asking about the necessity for in-service 
training under the 45-15 Plan — men as compared to women 
were decisively less inclined to acknowledge such a need, 
although the over-riding feeling of both sexes was that 
in-service training would be a good idea. 

In Question #2, where the faculty elaborated their 
reasons for their reaction to 45-15 planning, eight class- 
ifications of answers were voiced (pp. 107 )• These 
were further corroboration that men regarded the 45-15 
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Plan in a manner differently from women. Highlighting the 
differences was the per cent of men (12%) who claimed 
their mixed reaction to the ^5-15 Plan was due to a partial 
or confused understanding of it, and the per cent of women 
(34^) who claimed tneir mixed reaction was due to a partial 
or confused understanding of the Plan. 

The implication from the evidence of these correla- 
tions is that the male faculty members, at the time of the 
questionnaire, were, on the whole, less apprehensive than 
women about the idea of year-round schooling. Question #7 
— to date my understanding of the 45-15 Plan is"~showed 
that fifty-seven per cent of the men claimed to have a 
good excellent understanding of the 45-15 Plan while 
sixty-three per cent of the women admitted having a fair 
to poor understanding. Men on the high school faculty 
looked to be more self-confident than women, in the fall 
of 1971, on the matter of switching to year-rounfi school- 
ing. 

Additional findings bolster this conclusion. The 
seven major problems to be solved under the i|5-15 Plan 
(raised in Question #4) concern a larger percentage of 
women than men in each case excepting two. Women out- 
numbered men in their concern for teaching contracts, 
■salary, teaching load, curriculum adjustments, attitudes 
(of teachers), and 'other' problems, which altogether may' 
be the reflection of the larger percentage of women in- 
dicating a fair to poor understanding of the 45-15 Flan. 
(Also, not to be overlooked but not factually substan- 
tiated, there is the informal opinion that the more 
knowledgeable one is about problems related to the 45-15 
Plan the less apprehensive he will be about these seven 
problems.) The two instances in which men outnumber 
women in their concern are fatigue and morale. In keep- 
ing with their desire for the full-year contract under 
the 45-15 Plan, men especially would anticipate the 
effects of fatigue. Morale, in reference to what the 
teacher himself will feel, is thus perhaps a subsidiary 
of fatigue generated by a 244-day contract;. The chart on 
page shows the percentages of men and women concerned 
about each issue. 

Perhaps the final test of any fundamental difference 
between the attitudes of men and women on the high school 
faculty will be the number of teacher resignations at the 
commencement of the 45-15 Plan. Question #5— asking if 
the teacher will look elsewhere for a job when the high 
school goes to year-round schooling — gives a hint of the 
degree to which men and women comparatively look forward 
with confidence to the 45-15 Plan. Thrity per cent of 
the women said tYfey would take a 'wait and see' attitude 
before committing themselves to accepting the Plan, while 
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only nineteen per cent of the men said the same thing. 

A hypothetical conclusion might be drawn from all of 
this. As the primary source of family income, men would 
be especially willing to wprk year-round in their pro- 
fession, feeling self-confident that, physically, they 
could handle a full-year* s teaching contract. Women 
teachers, as the secondary source of family income Cin 
most cases), may be less anxious to seek a full-year *.s 
contract if only to have larger portions of time to relax 
and to care for their family. Perhaps the male faculty 
members, if they can be taken at their word, have made 
it their business to become better acquainted with the 
^5-15 Plan since they foresee the benefit, financially, 
of working the year-round contract, and in the process 
of familiari^iing themselves have come a farther distance 
to fully accepting the Plan than have the women faculty 
members . 

The Chi^ statistic showed that the relationship be- 
tween a teacher* s age and the way he answered the ques- 
tionnaire was insignificant except for two examples. 
When giving reasons for their reaction to ^5-15 planning 
(#2), a relatively large percentage of teachers' aged 
twenty to twenty-four felt that the ^5-15 Plan would in- 
crease student learning potential: the vacation schedule 
would keep student spirits high and students would find 
it easier to remember from session to session. And*, in 
the second case, when giving reasons for their reaction 
to the ^5-15 Plan, a relatively large number of teachers 
aged twenty-five to twenty-nine indicated they favored 
the 45-15 Plan because it seemed to be feasible, relevant, 
and well-received at th^ elementary-junior high level. 

Years of experience in the teaching profession 
mattered even less as to how the respondent answered 
the questionnaire. On one point only did the differences 
in years of teaching produce a significant variation in 
responses. Two of the seven faculty who had taught for 
sixteen to twenty years felt pessimistic about the Plan 
for unspecified reasons. Thus they accounted for forty 
per cent of all who Telt similarly, which in any case is 
negligible. 
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!• Categorization of answers to #2 

Reasons for favoring 45-15 plan: 

(A) Better use of tangible resources - staff 

facilities, equipment - on a year round basis: 
vear round teacher employment and district 
economy on construction. 

22 WOMEN 6 



(B) Opportunity for educational change and improv- 
ments by teaching staff - curricular alter- 
ations, scheduling, etc. 

MEN 13 WOMEN 6 



(C) Student learning potential increased - 

spacing of vacations helps student spirits, 
easier to retain learning from session to 
session. 

MEN 3 WOMEN 5 



(D) A good feasible program - seen to work in Vallev 
View Schools, a coming national trend, district 
committed, relevant. 

MEN ^0 WOMEN 4 



II. Categorization of answers to #2 

Reasons for mixed feelings: 

(A) Partial or confused understanding of the 
45-15 plan, concerning the details of the 
operation and its effects on teachers, staff, 
and students. 

MEN 9 WOMEN 11 



(B) Pessimism about problems which will arise - 
unspecified problems: 

MEN 3 WOMEN 2 
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Pessimism about problems which will arise 
specified: 



1) Comprehensive courses 

2) Graduate work 

3) Year round work hard 

4) Student reaction 

5) Parent reaction 

6) Adequate facilities 

7) Scheduling 



MEN _ 6 WOMEN 1^ 

(D) Reject idea. 
MEN 2 WOMEN 0 



III. No reasons given for attitude. 



MEN 1? 



WOMEN 6 
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Categorization of answers to H - "Other Problems" 

(A) Repetition or variation of any of the stated 
problems posed in question #A. 



MEN __4_ WOMEN 3 

(B) Graduate work for teachers. 
MEN 2 WOMEN 2 , 

(C) Teacher preparation and adjustment. 
MEN 3 WOMEN 1 

(D) Faculty unaminitv on plan operation. 
MEN 1 WOMEN 1 . 

(E) No response. 

MEN 64 WOMEN , 26 



♦ 
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Categorization of 06 - School Board Problems. 

(A) Gaining cotmnunitj^ (teacher, student, parent) 
support and confiilence, honest continuous 
communication about the 45-15 plan. 

MEN 9 WOMEN 5 

(B) Unification of districts. 
MEN 4 WOMEN 1 



(C) Smoothing transition from nine month session 
to 45-15 and making the plan work. 

MEN 13 WOMEN 4 

(D) Money to run the program. 
MEN 3 WOMEN 0 



(2) Insuring quality education, solving over- 
rroifding, seeing that co-curriculum is not 
abandoned. 

MEN 5 WOMEN 5 

(F) No response. 

MKN 19 . WOMEN 41 
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Categorization of if8 - "Harder to teach under 45-15, because... "• 
(A) No response. 
MEN 44 WOMEN 14 

^ (B) Teacher - pupil relationship diminished. 
MEN 6 WOMEN 1 

(C) Curriculum adjustments: course preparations 
and adjustments, teacher scheduling, student 
tracks. 

MEN 18 WOMEN 14 

(D) Fatigue. 

MEN 4 WOMEN 1 



(E) Teacher adjustments. 
MEN 6 WOMEN 2 



(F) Student attitude (in summer especially). 
MEN 2 WOMEN 2_ 

(G) Increased book work. 

MEN 2 WOMEN Q 
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Categorization to #9 - "Easier to teach under 45-15". 

(A) Smaller class size. 

MEN 8 WOMEN 3 

(B) Spacing of vacations thru year of study 
will be an aid to student learning - teacher 
attitude. 

MEN 4 WOMEN 2 



(C) Allow teacher diversification and specialization 
in courses. 

MEN 4 WOMEN 1 



(D) Nine week segments more adaptable to necessary 
and/or on»going curricular evolution, suitable 
for methods of teaching. 

MEN 12 WOMEN 3 



(E) No response. 
MEN 48 WOMEN 23 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN 73 



TOTAL NUMBER OF WOMEN 33 



Nmnber {fen Percen t Men Number Women Percent Women 

• Favor * 

*5-15 51 69.86 13 39.39 

Mixed 

Reaction 22 30.14 20 60.60 

Prefer 
184 dav 

contract 14 IQ . 18 19 57.57 

Prefer 

184-244 15 20 . 5 5 10 30 . 30 

Prefer 

A3 58.90 2 6.60 

Undecided l 1.369 2 6.60 

May Resign if 

45-15 Begins., 1 1.369.... 1 3.03 ' 

Will Stay 58 79.44 22 66.66 

Wait and 

lA 19.18 10 30.30 

Excellent • 
Understanding 

A5-15 12 16.44 2 .,,,.,.,,,.,,.6.60 

Good 

Understanding 30 . , 41 .09 9 27 . 27 

Fair 

Understanding 25 34.25 18 54,54 

Poor 

Understanding 6 8.2 3 9.09 

No Answer 0 0 1 !!.*!!**3.03 

45-15 In- 
Service 
Training 

Needed 72,60 27 81.81 

Training 

Not Needed 16 21.92 1 3.03 

No Answer 4 5.48,,,!..,] 5, !!!!!!!!!!!! !l5 !l5 
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ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL PPINCIPAL'S SURVEY 



Near the end of 1971, one hundred high school principals 
in various public school systems aruund the State of Illinois 
were mailed a questionnaire (tabulated responses shown on 
pp. ) which was primarily a checklist of problems that 

might be encountered with the adoption of year-round school- 
ing. Their responses would show to what extent a random 
sampling of public high school administrators felt simi- 
larly (or differently) about the impact of a continuous 
year plan such as Valley View^s ^5-15 Plan. Also, their 
judgements could be compared to other groups — school board 
members , teachers , parents — considering the same issues . 
Sixty-nine of the one hundred superintendents returned 
their questionnaires. Schools contacted had enrollments 
ranging from 1,000 to over ^,000. Although the original 
intention was to have included only high schools (grades 
9-12) with enrollments comparable to Romeoville Rights 
2,500, other size enrollments were included in order to 
obtain a sampling of one hundred. 

Of the sixty-nine schools responding, fifty identi- 
fied themselves as suburban, ten as urban, four as rural; 
three called themselves both rural and suburban; two gave 
no identification at all. Generally, there was no sharp 
disagreement in the way these three groups responded to 
the questionnaire: their ranking of the issues dn 
questions #1, #7, and #9 corresponded fairly evenly. 

The sixty-nine respondents also were grouped accord- 
ing to size of enrollment— 1,000 to 1,50'^/ 1,500 to 2,000/ 
2,000 to 3,000/ 3,000 plus—and their qutstionnaires com- 
pared for significant differences. Again, these class- 
ifications produced minimal variations on each question. 

The tabulation of responses for questions #1, #7, 
and #9 as they were stratified and compared in all of 
these categories is shown on pp. 118-19-20. 

The four 'issues most often marked as * serious 
problem^ in Question #1 were 1) varsity sports program, 
2) scheduling, 3) courses of study, H) curriculum. It 
appeared as if the knotty interrelation of the last three 
issues had caused the administrators their greatest con- 
cern as they considered the educational transition, while 
the single most important extra-curricular activity, varsity 
sports, probably presented its own cluster of problems 
as well as relating to the scheduling of courses. 
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Two of those issues most often marked as 'serious 
problems' were also two of the four most often marked as 
'problem': scheduling, varsity sports program, student 
employment, and pupil actendance. On the one hand this 
would emphasize the gravity with which scheduling and 
varsity sports concerned the respondents, and yet in the 
case of scheduling it was considered 'no problem' nearly 
as many times as it was considered a 'serious problem . 
And in the cases of courses of study and curriculum they- 
were marked 'no problem' more often than they were marked 
either as 'problem' or 'serious problem'. 

The fairest interpretation of what altimately is of 
concern among the respondents, then, mu'jt be a combination 
of what is least often ranked as 'no problem' and what is 
most often ranked as either 'problem' or a serious problem . 
Hence, pupil attendance, scheduling, and varsity sports 
program show up as the most difficult isoues to be re- 
solved in the transition to year-round schooling. 

When invited to suggest solutions to those problems 
considered 'serious', about one in every two respondents 
offered a concrete solution. A capsulization of these 
solutions is given on pp. 13^ • Solutions to varsity 
sports program, scheduling, courses of study, and 
curriculum'were usually stated as 'careful, advanced pre- 
paration is of prime importance'. 

Six items were marked as possible violations of state 
code: 1) annual budget, 2) debt limitations, 3) employ- 
ment of teachers, D teacher pension fund, 5) teacher c^o/. 
leave, 6) varisty sports program. That varsity sports 
was the only issue to be ranked also as one of the top four 
'serious problems' may mean that most administrators con- 
sider the violation of state code not to be an immediate, 
local impediment to a year- round school plan, or it may 
mean that these issues woi d be temporarily ignored— 
temporarily irrelevant as 'problems ' —until the state code 
violation itself was resolved. The actual frequency with 
which any of the issues in Question #1 was marked as a 
violation of state code was very small. Teacher pension 
fund was marked as such five times, varsity sports pro- 
gram twice, each of the others once. The table below 
summarizes those reasons stated by each respondent who 
felt the issue waa a violation of state code. 

Violation ■ Reasons 

1. Teacher Pension Fund: "present 170 days is defined 

as the 'year'" 
"how figured on yearly basis? 
"I am not sure if the pension 
can be paid for the summer 
months" „ 
"would need further information 
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Violation 

2. Varsity Sports Program: 

3. Annual Budget: 

1. Debt Limitations : 

5. Employment of Teachers: 



Reasons 

'^sport starting at time 

student is not in school" 
"no reason" 

"would need further in- 
formation" 

"only if you must exceed 
your debt limitation to 
meet additional educational 
costs" 

"would need further 
^information" 



6. Teacher Sick Leave: "limitation by board" 



The issue of varsity sports, which was by consensus 
the most critical problem in Question #1, was given 
further consideration in Question #7, which asked to whose 
advantage would year-round schooling be athletically. 
Fifty-five administrators indicated that in their opinion 
an advantage between schools would accrue nowhere; nine 
thought a year-round educational plan would put their 
school at a disadvantage; four thought their school would 
gain the advantage. Given the opportunity to explain 
their opinion, most of those who thought their opponent 
would gain the advantage pointer*' out that students out of 
school at periodic intervals for vacation would sooner find 
employment, go on a family vacation, or just not show up 
for practice sessions than continue with athletics rig- 
orously through their vacation interval. Those who thought 
their athletic program would benefit under a year-round 
plan pointed out the fuller use of facilities, and that 
the athlete participating during his vacation time would 
feel no pressure from school work. 

On their own plane, the extra-curricular activities 
of athletics, music, and speech presented lesser degrees 
of complication to the respondents in that order. Extra- 
curricular activities were considered most disruptive to 
the success of a year-round plan in the areas of contest 
scheduling and practice sessions. 



CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR SURVEY FORM FOR ADMINISTRATORS 



1. Please check one of the three appropriate columns 
for each item below as it would aopear to you if 
your school were to operate under a continuous 
year plan such as 45-15* If you feel an area 
may be a violation of existing state code^ please 
p^ut an asterick (*) in the fourth column* 



No Serious 



Problem 


Problem 


Problem 






16 


7 




k6 


18 


5 




52 


10 


2 




37 


25 


k 




38 


27 


3 




22 


37 


7 




32 


23 


13 




50 


10 


0 




kk 


21 


2 




59 


8 


0 




55 


6 


0 


5 


57 


10 


0 


1 


31 


• 2k 


11 




111 


33 


20" 


2 


16 


33 


17 




33 


■^0 


1} 





A. Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc. ) 

B. Annual budget 

C. Debt limitations 

D. Employment of teachers 

E. Duties of teachers 
P. Pupil attendance 

G. Courses of study 

H. Textbook usage 

I. Transportation 
J. Lunch program 

K. Teacher pension fund 

L. Teacher sick leave 

M. Curriculum 

N. Varsity sports program 

0. Scheduling 

P. Student employment 

Q. Other 



2. If you have checked column 4, possible violation of 

state code, please give a brief description of the 
violation. 

item violation 



item violation 
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3. If you have rated any item in number 1 as a serious 
problem for your school, and assuming you are forced 
to accept a year-round plan such as ^5-15, what would 
be your solution to that problem? 

item solution 



item solution 



^. Our district is: H rural 10 urban 50 suburban 

3 combination rural/suburban 



2 no answer 



5. We have students in high school (Use 1971-72 

figures ) . 

6. Our high school has grades 9 thru 12 . 



This section of the questionnaire pertains to 
Illinois Interscholastic High School activities. 

The Board of Directors, Illinois High School 
Association has ruled the following: 

"that inasmuch as two ^5-day periods comprise the 
equivalent of one semester students who success- 
fully carry fifteen hours of work for two of these 
periods consecutively may satisfy the requirements 
of By-law A-1-3. Furthermore, the weekly eligi- 
bility of athletes, under the provisions of By-law 
A-1-2, can be met In the ^5-15 Plan just in the 
regular school year program by determining whether 
the student is carrying fifteen hours of work on 
the day the weekly check is made." 

"that students may be eligible to participate 
during their fifteen day vacations provided they 
were eligible at the conclusion of the preceedin.i; 
^5-day period. However, if an athlete Is In- 
eligible at the end of a ^5-day period, he may not 
regain eligibility until he has re-established 
fifteen hours of passing work following his vacation, 
All practices during this fifteen day period must 
be the kind and frequency that would be held If the 
student were attending classes." 
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7. If your school were to operate under the ^5-15 
Plan next year, how would you rate the above 
decision? 

A. To my advantage H_ 

B. To my opponent's advantage 9 

C. To no ones advantage _55 • 



8, If you checked Item A or B above, please explain. 
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Please check one of the tnree appropriate columns 
for each item and category beloW as it would pertain 
to : 

ATHLETICS 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer Students 
Contest Scheduling 
Eligibility 
Requirements 

E. Practice Sessions 
P. Other 

G. Other 

H. Other 



C. 
D. 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer Students 

C. Contest Scheduling 

D. Eligibility 
Requirements 

E. Practice Sessions 
P. Other 

G. Other 

H. Other 



No 




Serious 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 




' 10 


3 


28 


36 


3 


v\ 


22 


9 


51 


15 ■ 


0 


32 


28 


li 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 
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54 


10 


3 




18 


3 


38 


23 


6 


56 


9 


0 


33 


27 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



SPEECH 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer Students 

C. Contest Scheduling 

D. Eligibility 
Requirements 

E. Practice Sessions 
P. Other 

G. Other 

H. Other 

10. Additional Comments: 



56 



51 



53 



37 



13 



21 



12 



19 
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Response to problems (questions 1, 9) by enrollment size. 



1, 


000 to 1,500 pupils: 


No 

Problem 


Problem 


Serious 
Problem 


Vi 
ti 


A. 


Educational orograms 
for special groups 
( gi f t ed , handi capped , 
etc.) 


3 


• 

3 


1 


0 


B. 






3 


0 


0 


C. 


Debt limitations .... 


6 


1 


0 


1 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


6 


1 


0 


0 


E. 


Duties of teachers .. 


7 


0 


0 


0 


F. 


Pupil attendance .... 


3 


i\ 


0 


0 


G. 


Courses, of study .... 


2 


i\ 


1 


0 


H. 




6 


1 


0 


0 


I. 




i\ 


3 


0 


0 


J. 




6 


1 


0 


0 


K. 


Teacher pension fund 


6 


0 


0 


0 


T, 




7 
1 


n 


0 


0 


M. 




2 


k 


1 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


1 


6 


0 


6 


0. 




0 


6 


1 


0 


?• 


Student employment . . 


5 


2 


0 


0 


Q. 




0 


0 


0 


0 



7. If your school were to operate under the 45-15 Plan 
next year, how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To my advantage 1 

B. To my opponent's 0 

C. To no ones advantage 6 



I. 1,000 to 1,500 pupils 

ATHLETICS 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer Students 

C. Contest Scheduling 

D. Eligibility requirements 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



No 

Problem 
6 

3 ■ 

5 

6 

3 
0 



Problem 

1 

2 
1 
4 
0 



Serious 
Problem 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



MUSIC 

A. Transportation 

B. Transfer Students 

C. Contest Scheduling 

D. Eligibility requirements 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



6 
4 
4 
6 
1 
0 



1 
3 
3 
1 

5 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



SPEECH 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 



Transportation 

Transfer Students 

Contest Scheduling 

Eligibility requirements 

Practice sessions 

Other' 



6 
4 
5 
5 
2 
0 



1 

3 
2 
2 

3 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Response to problems (questions 1, 9) by enrollment size. 



1, 


500 to 2,000 pupils: 


No 

Problem 


Problem 


Serious 
Problem 


Violi 
tion 


A 

A. 


Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc. ) 


10 


6 


1 


0 


B. 




10 


6 


2 


0 


C. 


Debt limitations . . . 


Ik 


2 


0 


0 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


6 


11 


0 


0 


E. 


Duties of teachers . . 


5 


11 


1 


0 


P. 


Pupil attendance .... 


7 


7 


k 


0 


G. 


Courses of study .... 


7 


7 


k 


0 


H. 




Ik 




0 


0 


I. 




8 


10 


0 


0 


J. 




15 


3 


0 


0 


K. 


Teacher pension fund 


17 


1 


0 


1 


L. 


Teacher sick leave . . 


15 


2 


0 


1 


M. 




5 


10 


2 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


k 


9 


6 


T 
J. 


0. 




k 


10 


k 


0 


P. 


Student employment . . 


6 


10 


1 


0 


Q. 




0 


1 


0 


0 


If 


your school were to operate under the k5 


-15 Plan 





next year, how would you rate the above decision? 



A. To my advantage 0 

B. To my opponent's advantage ^ 

C. To no ones advantage 13 
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I. 1,500 to 2,000 pupils: Question #9 

ATHLETICS 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 



No 

Problem 



Transportation 16 

Transfer students. ... 7 
Contest Scheduling... 9 
Eligibility requirements 12 
Practice sessions.... 11 
Other 0 



Problem 

2 

10 
6 
6 
4 
0 



Serious 
Problem 

0 
0 

3 
0 

3 
0 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer students.... 

C. Contest scheduling... 

D. Eligibility requirements 15 

E. Practice sessions.... 8 

F. Other 0 



MUSIC 

16 
15 
9 



2 
3 
7 
3 
9 
0 



0 
0 
2 

0. 

1 

0 



SPEECH 



A. Transportation 15 

B. Transfer students.... 16 

C. Contest scheduling... 9 

D. Eligibility requirements l4 

E. Practice sessions.... 9 

F. Other 0 



2 
1 
6 

3 
6 
0 



0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
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Responses to problems (questions 1, 9) by enrollment size. 
!• 2,000 or more pupils: Question #1 

No Serious Viola- 





Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


tion 


A. 


Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc . ) 


31 


7 


5 


0 


B. 




31 


9 


3 


1 


C. 


Debt limitations 


33 


6 


3 


0 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


2l\ 


12 


5 


1 


E. 


Duties of teachers .. 


26 


15 


2 


0 


F. 


Pupil attendance — . 


12 


26 


3 


0 


G. 


Courses of study .... 


23 


12 


8 


0 


H. 




37 




0 


0 


I. 




31 


9 


2 


0 


J. 




39 


3 


0 


0 


K. 


Teacher pension fund 


31 


6 


0 


2 


L. 


Teacher sick l-^ave .. 


35 


7 


0 


0 


M. 




2H 


10 


9 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


9 


18 


13 


1 


0. 




12 


17 


11 


1 


P. 


Student employment . . 


20 


18 


3 


0 


Q. 




0 


1 


1 


0 



7. If your school were to operate under the ^5-15 Plan 
next year, how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To my advantage 3 

B. To my opponent's advantage 6 

C. To no ones advantage 3^ 
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I. 2,000 or more pupils: Question #9 



ATHLETICS 

No Serious 

Problem Problem Problem 

A. Transportation 33 7 3 

B. Transfer students 18 22 3 

C. Contest Scheduling 21 14 5 

D. Eligibility requirements. .. . 36 9 0 

E. Practice sessions 36 8 0 

F. Other 0.0 Q 



MUSIC 

A. Transportation 32 7 3 

B. Transfer students 27 12 3 

C. Contest Scheduling 25 13 

D. Eligibility requirements. .. . 36 ' 5 0 

E. Practice sessions 23 l4 1^, 

F. Other 0 0 0 



SPEECH 



A. Transportation 3^ ^ 2 

B. Transfer students 31 9 3 

C. Contest Scheduling 25 13 5 

D. Eligibility requirements. .. . 35 7 0 

E. Practice sessions 25 10 2 

F. Other 0 0 0 
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Response to Questions 1, 7, 9 by metropolitan proximity. 

I. Rural pupil enrollment: No Serious Viola- 







Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


tion 


A. 


Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc. ) 


2 


3 


0 


0 


B. 




3 


2 


0 


0 


C. 


Debt limitations .... 


5 


0 


0 


0 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


2 ■ 


3 


0 


•0 


E. 


Duties of teachers . . 


2 


3 


0 


0 


P. 


Pupil attendance .... 


1 


H 


0 


0 


G. 


Courses of study .... 


1 


H 


0 


0 


H. 


Textbook usage 


5 


0 


0 


0 


I. 




0 


5 


0 


0 


J. 




i| 


1 


0 


0 


K. 


Teacher nension fiin(i 


c; 


n 


0 

u 


n 
U 


L. 


Teacher sick leave . . 


5 


0 


0 


0 


M. 




1 


H 


0 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


0 


H 


1 


0 


0. 




0 


3 


2 


0 


P. 


Student employment . . 


1 


3 


n 
X 


0 


Q. 




3 


1 


0 


0 



?• If your school were to operate under the ^5-15 Plan 
next year, how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To my advantage 0 

B. To my opponent's advantage 2 
C* To no ones advantage 3 
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Rural: 



Question #9 



VARSITY 



A. Transportation , 

B. Transfer students , 

C. Contest scheduling 

D. Eligiliility requirements. 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other ; 



No 

Problem 

3 
2 
2 
2 
0 



Problem 

1 

2 
2 

3 
2 
0 



Serious 
Problem 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 



MUSIC 

A. Transportation 

B. Transfer students 

C. Contest scheduling 

D. Eligibility requirements 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



3 
3 
1 
0 



1 
1 
1 

2 
0 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



SPEECH 



A. Transportation , 

B. Transfer students 

C. Contest scheduling , 

D. Eligibility requirements, 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



k 
3 
3 
2 
0 



1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

0 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
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Subui'ban response to Questions 1^ 7j and 9. 

I. Suburban pupil enrollment: No Serious Viola- 







Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


tion 


A. 


Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc. ) 


38 


10 


5 


0 


B. 




35 


11 


5 


0 


C. 


Debt limitations .... 


Ho 


1} 


2 


0 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


2H 


20 


5 


1 


E. 


Duties of teachers .. 


26 


20 


3 


0 


F. 


Pupil attendance .... 


19 


2H 


6 


0 


G. 


Courses of study .... 


23 


16 


10 


1 


H. 




H2 


6 


0 


0 


I. 




33 


-S.5 


2 


0 


J. 




H6 


5 


0 


0 


IT 


Teacher pension fund 


38 


7 


0 




L. 


Teacher sick leave .. 


H2 


8 


0 


1 


M. 




23 


17 


9 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


8 


22 


17 


2 


0. 




9 


26 


13 


0 


P. 


Student employment . . 


23 


2H 


2 


0 


Q. 


Other 


0 


0 


2 


0 



7. If your school were to operate under the 45-1? Plan 
next year, how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To .ly advantage 3 

B. To my opponent's advantage 6 

C. To no ones advantage ^3 
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Suburban: Question #9 



VARSITY 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer students 

C. Contest scheduling 

D. Eligibility requiremfints 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



No 

Problem 

39 
21 

25 

23 
■ 0 



Problem 

9 
26 
16 
12 
24 

0 



Serious 
Problem 

2 
3 
7 
0 
2 
2 



MUSIC 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer students 

C. Contest scheduling 

D. Eligibility requirements 

E. Practice sessions 

F. Other 



40 

33 
28 

43 
24 
0 



8 

15 
18 

6 

22 
0 



2 

3 
4 

0 

3 
2 



SPEECH 



A. Transportation -41 8 l 

B. Transfer students 36 n o 

C. Contest scheduling 28 17 5 

D. Eligibility requirements 42 8 0 

E. Practice sessions 26 16 i 

F. Other 0 0 0 
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Response to Questions 1, 7, and 9 by metroDOlitan proximity. 
T. Urban pupil enrollment: No Serious Viola 







Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


tion 


A. 


Educational programs 
for special groups 
(gifted, handicapped, 
etc . ) 


6 


3 


1 


0 


B. 




7 


3 


0 


0 


C. 


Debt limitations .... 


5 


5 


0 


0 


D. 


Employment of teachers 


8 


2 


0 


0 


E. 


Duties of teachers . . 


7 


3 


0 


0 


F. 


Pupil attendance .... 


2 


8 


0 


0 


G. 


Courses of study .... 


6 


2 


2 


0 


H. 




10 


0 


0 


0 


I. 




7 


3 


0 


0 


J. 




8 


1 


0 


0 


K 
i\ • 




Q 

o 


± 






L. 


Teacher sick leave . . 


8 


2 


0 


0 


M. 




6 


2 


1 


0 


N. 


Varsity sports program 


3 


6 


1 


0 


0. 




5 


i| 


1 


0 


P. 


Student employment . . 


5 


i| 


1 


0 


Q. 




0 


2 


0 


0 



7. If your school were to operate under the 45-15 Plan 
next year, how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To my advantage 1 

B. To my opponent's advantage 1 

C. To no ones advantage 8 
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Urban: Question #9 



VARSITY 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 



Transportation 

Transfer students. ..*.*."* 
Contest scheduling... 
Eligibility requi?emer^; 
Practice sessions 



No 

Problem 

9 
3 

5 
5 
0 



Proble 

0 
6 
6 

0 



m 



Serious 
Problem 

1 

0 
1 
1 
1 
0 



MUSIC 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 



Transportation 

Transfer students. . 
Contest scheduling 

pi,^?i^^l^ty requirements 

Practice sessions 

Other 



8 
7 
5 
9 
6 
0 



1 
3 

1 
1 
0 



1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



SPEECH 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 



Transportation 

Transfer students. . . ." " 

Eligibility requirements 

Practice sessions 

Or-her 



9 
9 
6 
8 
6 
0 



0 

1 

3 
2 
1 
0 



1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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Categorization of Solutions Given for Problems A-P 
marked as 'serious* in Question #1: 

A. Educational programs for special groups (gifted, 
handicapped, etc. ) : 

1. ^investment of time and money to devise an 
educational program to fit the required schedule" 

2. "limit some honors or APP programs which have 
single section, low enrollment" 

3. "require all special education and athletic 
programs, to attend on same schedule" 

re: vocational education, "more money f rom - 
state to run courses, smaller classes" 

B. Annual budget: 

1. no solutions offered 

C . Debt limitations : 

1. no solutions offered 

D. Employment of teachers: 

1. "work toward a choice system, Dossibly based on 
some rotational system" 

E. Duties of teachers: 

1. no solutions offered 
P. Pupil attendance: 

1, "investment of time and money to devise an 
educational program to fit required schedule" 

2. "parents will have to forego summer vacations" 

G. Courses of study: 

1. "careful preparation well in advance of change" 

2. "create individualized, indeuendent study with 
mini courses" 

I . Transportation : 

1. "public transportation may have to be 'forced* 
into summer runs" 
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Curriculum*: 

1. "careful advance preparation" 

2. "schedule thcGe students first who elect low 
enrollment courses" 

3. "adopt individualized instruction methods" 
"somehow would have to figure a way for high 
percentage of carryover in subject matter for 
students during their 15 days off" 

5. "adopt mini-course method, self-contained in 
45 day session" 

Varsity sports program: 

1. "careful advance preparation" 

2. "selective and/or optional scheduling plans 
for athletes" 

3. "possibly intramurai sports program" 

Scheduling: 

1. "'comprehensive, advance nreparation: more personnel 
and computers" 

2. "commitment to provide all courses each session; 
if anyone selected to take the course" 

3. "develop criteria on district-wide basis" 

Student employment : 

1. "short, special school hours for working students 
plus increased emphasis on coop working programs" 

2. "extensive public relations orograms with co- 
ordinated, cooperative education" 
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45-15 Plan 'to my advantage* (interscholastic 
athletics) because : 

A. "Provides for continuous practice". 

L. "Puller usage of facilities, hov/ever, v;e have 
been having 2,000 in summer school under our 
present operation. Also fuller utilization 
of staff." 

C. "Depends on the situation, but an advantage 
would exist. If the schools v/ere on different 

. time schedules, the situation would dictate v/ho 
had the advantage." 

D. "Athletes playing during their 15 day vacation 
would have the advantage of the lack of school 
work and the pressure of same, plus the advantage 
of being able to get more rest following a game, 
than the athlete who must attend school the day 
following a game." 



45-15 Plan 'to my opponent's advantage (interscholastic 
athletics because: 

A. "Simply the question of whether a student out for 
athletics would find reasons for missing practices 
while on 15 day vacation." 

B. "If opponent is not on 45-15 ineligible athletes 
could become eligible in one-week as opposed to 
4 weeks for our athletes." 

C. "I don't think students on vacation will practice 
regularly nor train the same as if they were in 
school. " 

D. "Participation of athletes during their 15 day 
vacation may be difficult to maintain. .. conflict 
v;ith family vacation." 

E. "Students tend to work. Once they had 15 days 
available, they, would seek employment and many 
would forgo athletics." 
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Difficulty in getting athletes to oractice 
during vacations. Conflict with family vacations. 
However, this should not be a major factor in 
considering the plan." 

"It is difficult to determine to whom the 
advantage would occur— for a conscientious 
student and coach, the athlete would use the 
15 day period to 'catch-up' on his work and 
could re-establish his 15 hours immediately. 
For most students, I feel it would be more dif- 
ficult to re-establish 15 hours of passing 
work after the 15 day vacation." 
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TEACHER UNION SURVEY 



Twenty member organizations of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in Illinois v/ere sent a questionnaire 
in early 1972 v/hich Inquired about the possible (probable) 
reaction of each organization to the year-round concept 
in their districts. 

After a follovr-up postcard had been sent around to 
prompt replies, five questionnaires eventually were re- 
turned. One organization however, indicated it would not 
complete the questionnaire, and a seventh said theirs was 
lost. Thirteen organizations were unheard from. 

Of the five returned questionnaires, two were from 
organizations v/hich felt that their teachers would react 
negatively and resist a continuous year operation. Two 
other organizations felt their teachers would react pos- 
itively. One organization declined to speculate about 
its teacher attitude. 

The two 'positive' organizations felt that such a 
plan would make better use of existing buildings, reduce 
class size, provide teachers with an opportunity to make 
more money, and supplant the 'present system^ which in 
the opinion of one respondent was not doing a good ^ob 
and therefore an alternative system was needed. One of 
the two felt that 75% of its teachers would prefer to 
work a twelve month contract — only 3% might leave because 
of a continuous year operation. The other estimated that 
90% of its teachers would work a twelve month contract — 
at most 10% might .leave the district. 

Each of the two 'positive' organizations felt that 
60% of their teachers would approve the plan. One felt 
that ^0% would disapprove, while the other felt 20% 
would disapprove and 20% remain indifferent. 

Of the two 'negative' organizations, one felt a full 
75% of its teachers would disapprove the year-round op- 
eration (25% approve), and the other felt the split would 
be fifty-fifty between approval and disapproval. The 
'negative' organization which indicated that only 25% of 
its teachers would approve the year-round operation felt 
also that only a quarter of its teachers would work a 
twelve month contract (were the district to begin a year- 
round operation). The other organization with a fifty- 
fifty split between approval and disapproval indicated 
that maybe 50% of its teachers would prefer the twelve 
month contract under a year-round operation. 
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It is interesting to note that the estimated number 
of teachers who might leave either of the two 'negative' 
organizations was placed at a percentage no higher than 
the number the two 'positive' organizations estimated 
would leave their ranks — 5^ and 10? for each pair, 
positive or negative overall. Indeed, one of the 
organizations which felt its teachers would react negative- 
ly to the year-round operation pointed out that "usually 
teachers adapt regardless of (the) situation—witness the 
fact of problems some schools are faced with." 

Reasons given by the two organizations which felt 
their teachers would resist the year-round scheduling 
system were: (1) "as a total district wide approach we 
feel it could not operate well under the secondary schools," 
(2) we are not sure it would be a change for the better; 
has it been studied? What about teachers who have to hold 
two jobs? What about summer school for teachers?" 

Of the nine 'major problems for teachers under a 
continuous year operation' listed by the questionnaire, 
three of the five organizations checked contractual agree- 
ments, salary, fatigue factors, attitude (teacher) toward 
year-round operation. Two checked teaching load, and one 
each marked retirement plan and sick leave. 

Four of the five respondents classified themselves 
as urban, one as suburban. Three were schools of grades 
K-12, two 9-12. The largest organization had hSO teachers, 
the smallest 50, two others had 150 and 90 members, and 
the fifth supplied no figure. 

"Other comments' stated at the end of the questionnaire 
were these: "year round school would, as I understand, 
work best when the district was able to finance all as- 
pects to achieve best set up" ('negative' organization), 
"what about high school students who fail and need to make 
up subjects?" ('negative' organization), "this (year-round 
school) poses a problem of time for teachers to return to 
school periodically (graduate study)", ('positive' 
organization), "I believe teachers need more information 
about this plan" (unknown if organization is oositive 
or negative). 
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HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULING 



THE EXTERNAL SCHEDULE 

In the planning for the external scheduling of 
pupils in p;rades 9, 10, 11, and 12, (for the 1971-72 
school year) the follo\^ing steps were taken. 

District #96 representatives met with the Principal 
of Lockport West High School (now Romeoville High School) 
and discussed the information that was available from 
the high school records. The Principal's Office pro- 
vided three lists in alphabetical order by the last 
name of the pupil. The list had the parent or guardian 
name, and the mailing address. 

Pupils in grade 8 for the 1970-71 school year were 
already attending school under the ^5-15 Plan. These 
pupils, of course would stay on the same group assign- 
ment. 

Pupils from the City of Crest Hill who attend 
Lockport West High School did not need to be scheduled 
since these pupils were not in Elementary School District 
#96 and' would not start the 45-15 Plan.. On the print- 
out sheet of high school students all these pupils were 
eliminated in a very simple manner. These pupils had 
a zip code of 60^35 (a Joliet, Illinois post office). 

In the print-out sheets the pupils in the rural 
areas had only a mr^iling address. In order to assign 
a census unit number, it was necessary to pinpoint the 
exact rural location. Pupils with a rural address from 
Lockport, Naperville, Lemont, or Plainfield could not 
have a census unit number assigned from a mailing address. 
The clerk looking up the census unit numbers from the 
master sheet was directed to put a paper clip on the 
master list, beside each puoil name with a rural mail- 
ing address. 

The clerk was instructed to put a paper clip on 
the right side of the master list beside any names that 
did not have a complete address or in which she was un- 
certain. 

For the bulk of the entries processed a clerk 
looked up the street name, found the interval of house 
numbers and copied the census unit number and attendance 
group letter. 
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1. The lis^;s of pupils names wer^ sent back to 
Lockport West High School where one of the 
student helpers in the Principalis Office 
noted all pupils v/ho have moved out of the 
district up to and including March 26, 1971. 

2. For pupils with a rural mailing address the 
student helper wrote the name of the road on 
which the pup.^1 lived (example; Taylor Road). 

3. The lists v;ere taken back to the District #96 
Research Office where all but ^3 of the puuils 
could be assigned from the Master List. The 
road name in some cases provided more than one 
census unit possibility (example; Route 53), 
all but seven of these were identified from 
maps and the assignments which had been given 
to their sibtlings who are District #96 students 
this year. 

4. It was necessary to call seven people in order 
to get a verbal description of the^ location of 
the house. On April 2nd all high school 
pupils from the high school master list had 
been assigned. 



Cross-Checking Procedure 

1. Every 20th pupil entry was selected for a 
sampling of accuracy. Those ouoils entries 
which had been deleted because of a Joliet 
zip code or because the pupil was on the 
drop list were not counted. 

2. The clerk looked at the census unit number 
and group assignment v;hich had been written 
next to the name. Then the clerk ask, "Does 
this census unit number and group assignment 
include this address?* (Previously the cod- 
ing clerk looked at the address and then 
found the appropriate census unit number and 
group assignment . ) 

3* Beside those pupil entries whch were coded 
correctly, the clerk wrote her initials. 
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All entries were correct. 

5. The accuracy of the coding was spot checked 
by checking an entry (in the manner just 
described), in the approximate center of every 
other sheet of the print-out. 

6. No errors were detected. 



Updating Through April 2, 1971 



1. The Principalis Office at Lockport West 

furnished a list of all students new to the 
high school since the middle of February, 
1971. These pupils were assigned a census 
unit number and group attendance schedule 
according to the same procedure previously 
described. 

It s believed that the external schedul- 
ing had a high degree of accuracy (well over 
99^) and was a meaningful guide for enrollment 
figures for each class for each group attendance 
pattern. 
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After completing the external high school schedul- 
ing, the following listing of requirements was pre- 
sented to the Board of Education of High School" District 
#211. It was recommended that these requirements be 
completed be'^ore starting the 45-15 Plan at the secondary 
level: 

1. Scheduling of students to the courses 
selected. (Internal schedule ) . 

2. Professional staff in-service training. 

3. Professional staff requirements. (Committee 
work) . 

4. Selection of contractual offerings for 
staff. 

5. Review and revise the district curriculum. 

6. Develop and disseminate community oriented 
information. 

7. Develop and impleme:it en Evaluation Program. 

8. Establish bussing requirements. 

9. Establish feeding requirements for students 
who would be on full day sessions. 

10. Establish Illinois High School Association 
requirements . 

11. Establish North Central Accreditation 
requirements . 

12. Establish reporting requirements with the 
Illinois Pension & Retirement System. 

13. Establish cash flow requirements with 
0. S.P.I. (Advanced state aid). 

14. Review of xhysical Plant up--dating for 
45-15. (Air-conditioning?) 

15. Review with Joliet Region Chamber of Commerce 
and Will Grundy Manufactures Association 

the possibilities of establishing work 
positions year--round - one 12 month position 
served by four students. .Replacing summer 
jobs). 
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16. Review of Special Education Cooperative 
Requirements . 

17. Resolution adopting; ^5-15 Calendar by the 
Board of Education. 

18. Approval for District #211 to operate under 
45-15 to be given by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

19. Notification to parents of District #211 as 
to the 45-15 Calendar schedule for their 
families . 
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THE INTERNAL SCHEDULE 



The work at the high school this past year has 
made abundantly clear that the ^5-15 Plan can be 
applied to a high school. In contrast to a "dry run" 
simulation, this staff knew that the school would be 
going on the ^5-15 Plan (July 31, 1972) and consequently 
understood that they would be living with the decisions 
made . 

Out of all of the total problems anticipated under 
the ^5-15 Plan, none gave more concern than "student and 
teacher scheduling. The problem, of course, would be 
no more than any other high school solves every year if 
Romeoville High School had been willing to divide the 
student body into four parts and treat each as a separate 
group to be scheduled. This obviously was not a desir- 
able solution because it would have created all of the 
problems that any small high school faces. The solution 
would have taken away the well known advantages in 
scheduling a large high school - economic, wide variety 
of offerings, and flexibility in scheduling. 

Consequently, the school followed these steps in 
arriving at its final scheduling procedure: 

1. The curriculum was revised, wit considerable 
stress placed on quarter units cf study. 

2. The students were told what the offerings 
were, and they then were asked to register. 

3* The student requests were tallied on IBM 
cards and summarized. Tallies of requests 
and a conflict matrix were produced. 

^. The department chairmen and the principal 
decided on number of sections (class size) 
and who was to teach each section. A depart- 
ment master schedule was made up. 

5* Adjustments were made among the department 
schedules . 

6. Students were allowed to request changes 
among the attendance tracks for acceptable 
reasons. (Changes for 50 out of 2500 students 
were made ) . 
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7. A trial run was made of the schedule on a 
computer. The proG;ram allowed up to 10,000 
probes for each student if his request could 
not be fitted in earlier. 

8. After some adjustments were made, the final 
run was made. 



Any other high school going on the ^5-^5 Plan may 
use the same specific solutions to the scheduling pro- 
blems, but these solutions might not always be accept- 
able. 



Small Enrollment 

Certain courses will have small enrollment, es- 
pecially if a school attempts to increase the number of 
courses offered. Two approaches were used by Romeo- 
ville High School. One approach was to individualize 
the course, so that it would make no difference when a 
student was in attendance. Thus, when one-fourth of 
the students leave for 15 days and then return, they 
simple would pick up where they stopped. The second 

most used solution was to combine two tracks. For 
30 days, the two groups are together. Then, for 15 
days, only one group is in; then for the next 15 days 
the other group is in. The advantage is that it 
allows more individualized attention for the pupils. 
The apparent disadvantage is the cost.* Actually the 
split could come either before or after the ,1oint 30- 
day attendance period. 



Track 


A 


X* 




X 


X 


Track 


B 




X* 


X 


X 



15 day segments 

*An "X" shows the period that one half 
(one attendance track) of the class 
is in attendance . 



*If the teacher could accept larger numbers during the 
30 day period, (using lectures, etc.) then much more 
individual attention could be given during the 15 days 
with no greater over-all cost. 
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Teacher Contracts 



Instead of the 180 days that a teacher is em- 
ployed during a traditional and typical school year, 
the 45-15 Plan allows teachers to work 24o days, if 
they so desire. Irrespective of the solutions made 
for low enrollment courses, most of the instruction in 
most courses requires teachers throughout the year. 
The simplest administrative solution is to have all 
teachers work for 240 days. However, for reasons of 
personal preference, graduate work, or anticipated 
fatigue, a teacher could work a shorter period and have 
his place taken by another teacher. The only possible ' 
problem would be a high school going on the plan which 
did not have sufficient attrition rate and/or enrollment 
growth to take care of all those who wanted 240 day 
contracts. A simple illustration will show the problem. 
If a high school staff were comprised of 100 teachers, 
if all wanted 24o day contracts, if there was no 
enrollment growth, and if there were no resignations, 
retirements, deaths, or discharges, then the school 
could only offer Jobs to 75 instructors. Any district 
seriously considering the 45-15 ^lan probably is suffer- 
ing enrollment growth stresses that precludes the 
eventuality of not being able to offer 24o day contracts 
to all who wanted them. However, if it did occur a 
district most likely would offer fewer 240 day contracts 
so that all staff could be kept. The important point 
is that the 45-15 Plan has nothing inherent in it 
that requires either all I80 or 24o day contracts. A 
full range of options is open. 



Teacher Work Load 



While teacher contracts are easily handled under 
the 45-15 Plan, the teacher work load requires more study 
but the problems can be solved-. Unfortunately, a person 
faced with the actual scheduling of teachers may not 
readily accept the first sentence above without reservation. 
Hence, some schematic illustrations will help demonstrate 
the feasibility. 

First to be noted is that the year is divided into 
four quarters or grading periods. In turn each quarter 
is made up of four, 15 day segments. The attendance of 
each group is shown. The numbers in each cell give the 
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number of students from each track in attendance. 



Total 



A 


8 


8 




8 ' 


B 


8 


8 


8 




C 




8 


8 


8 


D 


8 




8 


8 




24 


24 


24 


2I\ 



With such a small enrollment, no good solution seems 
to exist except to individualize the instruction. How- 
ever, the teacher scheduling is .simple. One teacher is 
needed in one room at one period for the whole year. 

If the enrollment were larger, then the solutions 
can be either individualized instruction or combination 
of two tracks. 



16 


16 


1 16 


36 


16 


j 

16 1 
i 

1 



Total 32 32 16 l6 





16 


16 


1 

16 


16 




16 


16 



Total 16 16 32 32 



Again, the scheduling is simple. Two teachers must 
be employed for the whole year (or one teacher for two 
periods) in one or two rooms. 

If the course enrollment grows to 100 or more, which 
will comprise a relatively large percentage of courses in 
a large high school, then two basic alternatives are 
possible. A teacher could be employed "lock-step", 
working only when his students were in school, and taking 
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his vacation the same time as they do. Of course, he 
could only work l80 days but scheduling his work load 
is simple. 



32 


32 




32 


32 


32 


32 






32 


32 


32 


32 




32 


32 



Teacher W 
X 
Y 
Z 



This solution, however, requires that the room in 
which he teaches be changed every 60 days. Hence, courses 
that require equipment difficult or impossible to move 
cannot be worked out through this approach, unless the 
room is left vacant for 15 days out of each 60, a solution 
identical (in terms of usage) to the traditional school 
year. 

The other basic solution is to have the teacher 
teach all four tracks at different times of the day. When 
a particular track is off, he has his planning period (s). 
However, his planning periods would change every 15 
school days. 



Mr. Jones 



Period of Day 



1 
2 

3 

l\ 

5 
6 
7 



A 


A 


, Free 


. A 


R 


R 


R 


Freft 


Free 


c 


c 


C 


Liinnh 








n 






D 




C 


c 


C 


D 


Free 







Total Planning Periods 2 



Of course, the approaches can oe combined in 
different ways. Here is one illustration: 

Mrs. Susans 



Period 
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AB 


AB 
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A 


2 
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CD 


CD 


3 


A 


A 


Free 


A 


H 


B 


B 


B 


Free 


5 


Free 


C 


C 


C 


6 


D 


Free 


D 


D 
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Contrary to usual expectation, the great variety 
of possibilities in scheduling teachers under the 45-15 
Plan enables the scheduler to come closer to an optimal 
(whatever the figure that might be established) class 
size, on the average , then with the traditional school 
programi However, taking advantage of the flexibility 
requires more clerical work. 



Matching Pupil Requests and Master Schedule 



Most high schools have moved to some type of computer 
assistance in scheduling strdents into courses. Under the 
45-15 Plan, this becomes even more necessary but at the 
same time takes advantage of what the computer was de- 
signed to do - give information quickly and accurately. 
Because every 15 school days there will be at least some 
changes, the computer can quickly print out the in- 
formation in forms desired. Every grading period will 
require a complete new printout because of the many courses 
offered on a quarter or two quarter basis and the change 
in student schedules. 

This extra work probably requires a full time, compe- 
tent technician who can serve as a registrar so that 
counselors and others are not taken away from their pro- 
fessional duties • 



Track Determination 

Valley View District #96 had earlier placed families 
(in groups of a city block or more in size) into one of 
the four attendance tracks. This was done solely by 
geographical area. The high school kept the same track 
identification. However, there are no logical reasons 
(through sociological reasons exist) against using other 
rationales. Thus, college bound students could be placed 
in a different track than vocational students. Each class 
could be placed on a different attendance schedule. Fresh- 
men could start on "D" track, and each succeeding year 
start school 15 days earlier and thus shift to "A" track 
eventually and graduate in the soring. The community 
probably would not accept such alternatives however. 
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CONCLUSION: 



The scheduling necessary for high schools which want 
to adopt some type of year-round staggered vacation periods 
is not basically changed from the scheduling reauired for 
a traditional school year. However, depending on the con- 
straints applied, the scheduling may be easier or more 
difficult. When computers are used, there is only little 
extra time involved but the many other oroblems that are 
added by a year-round operation are usually not the kind 
that the computers alone will solve. Consider these 
problems that are typical. 

1 • Classes of small enrollment 

For example, many of the classes in the .junior 
years (vocational shops, Latin, etc) have only 
one section. If a district were to use a four 
track staggered plan, (eg. ^5-15, 9-3, or 12-^ 
plans), then there would be four separate 
classes required, obviously not an economically 
feasible solution. The only apparent ideal 
solution is to devise an instructional urogram 
that would allow three different attendance 
tracks to be together at the same time. One 
approach would be the use of individualized 
instruction such as that used by the Air Force 
at Chanute Field at Rantoul, Illinois. 

One compromise solution would be to conduct 
a "regular" class, with much time allowed for 
individual work. Students would need to plan 
their work for the time period when out. They 
might be helped by lectures being recorded for 
'playback later: If such instructional ad- 
justments were made, then the scheduling would 
actually be no more difficult than the tradition- 
al school year. In fact, the flexibility in- 
troduced might "loosen" the whole scheduling; 
procedure . 

However, if no instructional adjustments 
were made, then the regular scheduling process 
would be singularly re-done four times, 

once for each attendance track. Just to see 
what would actually be presented, the cards used 
to schedule the existing year were re-run after 
being spilt into four groups. The results are 
being analyzed to see if, by chance, certain 
classes could be combined with two tracks or three 
tracks instead of four. 
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2. Determining Tracks 



The above simulation used tho tracks already 
assigned to the elementary district. Another 
approach, readily useable by a high school 
district not tied to an elementary schedule, 
would be to use various possible procedures to 
determine tracks. Some possibilities are: 

a. Assign each class level (eg. sophomores to 
' "A")' to an attendance track. Two problems 

would exist; it would be difficult for a 
student to take a class offered at another 
grade level unless he wanted to go to school 
during his vacation, and families with more 
than two children in high school would have 
different vacation schedules. 

b. Place different programs on a different 
track, thus, college preparation might be 
track "D". The same problems, as tested 
under "A" would exist. It also would further 
segregate student populations when inte- 
gration is needed. 

c. Prepare a master schedule first , at least 
two years in advance, based on the quarter 
system, and with small classes offered in 
quarter units and in staggered fashion 
during each quarter. Thus, Latin I might 
be offered in the Fall for Track A, Winter 
for B, Spring for C, and Summer for D 
students. When the enrollment was small, 
only two tracks would be on schedule, with 
the other two needing to catch up. 

Students would make up thejr schedule 
accordingly, making what adjustments they 
could. Obviously the advantages of "flexible" 
scheduling would be absent, but in practice, 
much less has been gained by flexible schedul- 
ing than ones promised. The student would 
then select his own attendance track. If over- 
loads occurred, then priority could be given 
to seniors, then ,1uniors, etc. 

Not all of these alternatives could be 
realistically simulated without considerable 
invlovement of students and consequently 
confusion. Hence, the simulation will be 
limited to the 200. 
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3* Extension of the School Day 



By the extension of the school day by 2 
or 3 class periods having heavy enrollment 
classes at the beginning and at the end of 
the day, and small enrollment classes in the 
middle, everyone could then be in the building 
when small enrollment classes were in session. 
This would not alleviate the small enrollment 
problem unless these classes were lengthened 
in time and offered fewer times during the 
week. However, with these added changes, two 
gains would be immediate. First, greater use 
would be made of the building similar to double 
sessions without all of the handlings of a 
double session. Second, students would be 
provided more time for a catch-up study when 
needed, extra-curricula activities, and extra 
classes. These disadvantages would be family 
and bus scheduling unless two tracks were 
assigned to come in for early classes and 
the other two for later classes. 
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FISCAL ANALYSIS 



OBJECTIVE H 

Valley View High School District #211 was established 
July 1, 1971 as a result of redistricting Lockport Town- 
ship High School District #2C5 into two districts. Valley 
View High School District #211 encomoasses all that ter- 
ritory formerly served by District #205 but within Vallev 
View School District #96, while Lockport Townshio High School 
District #205 serves the remaining territory. 

The fiscal analysis of the feasibility of tbe.i|5-15 
Plan for year round operation cf a public high school re- 
quires this analyst to make the following assumptions: 

(1) that the educational philosophy currently 
adopted by the Board of Education will continue. 

(2) that data collected is factual and representative. 

(3) that the annual "Cost of Education Index" (CEI) 
maintained and published by SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE reflects a true comoarison of schools 
within their various categories. 

Ct) that the current cooperation between all 

governmental bodies and citizenry continues. 

(5) that budget estimates for any one fiscal year 
are realistic , particularly 1971-72 & 1972-73. 

(6) that A.D.A. can be forecast based on past and 
present experiences and that enrollment pro- 
jections are accurate and provide a measure for 
income and expenditures . 

(7) that high school students weighted on the basis 
of enrollment using 1.33 as a multiplier per 
student enrolled is realistic. 

This analyst will first discuss each objective separately 
as outlined in the proposal and secondly make concluding 
comparisons of all four objectives. An attempt will not be 
made to Justify one objective over another, but an attempt 
will be made to bring out differences and probable causes 
as they relate to income and expenditu^'es . Objective (b) 
will be analyzed more extensively since this is the purpose 
of this project. 
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It should be stated at the outset that figures have 
been determined on the basis of Pupil Units which may re- 
sult in increases or decreases in actual dollars spent. 
Most data generated by school districts for comparison' 
purposes use Average Daily Attendance (ADA), Average Daily 
MembershiD (ADM), Expenditure Puoil Units (EPU), Staffing 
Pupil Units (SPU), and Ability Puoil Units (APU) as will 
this study. 

A general profile o.f Valley View High School District 
#211 is given in Appendix A. Statistical data relating 
to each of the following objectives of this feasibility 
study are contained in Appendix B. 



CON riNUATION OF THE EXISTING PROGRAM 

Objective ^a 

Valley View High School District #211 can expect to 
receive totally 1.3% less and exoend 12% totally less than 
1971-72 for the 1972-73 school year under this plan. The 
result should be that the total income/oupil unit will be 
$818.37, a $67.19 decrease over 1971-72 and the total 
expenditures/pupil unit will be $935.83 or $131. 9'< decrease 
over 1971-72 (table Pi). 

Local income will decrease/pupil unit as a result of 
increasing student population without a corresponding 
assessed valuation increase. These statements' provide for 
a 23% increase in student population, a 12% increase in 
assessed valuation, and maintaining current tax rates. These 
noticeable increases and decreases as shown in table Pi re- 
sult from maintaining- the same student-staff ratios, in- 
creasing expenditures at the 1971-72 Expenditure Pupil 
Unit (EPU) level plus e% for inflation, and maintaining only 
those programs currently in existence. All other areas of 
income are expected to maintain current levels since their 
basis of support is one of Average Daily Attendance (ADA) 
or enrollment (ADM). 

Expenditures/Pupil Unit are expected to decrease over 
1971-72 in all areas except "other services" where an 
anticipated increase in attendance services, and student- 
community services will prevail (table Pi). 



45-15 PLAN WITHOUT DOUBLE SESSIONS 
Objective 

Much literature has eminated as a result of the "year 
round" school concept, more specifically the "staggered 
quarter plan" and the "1|5-15 Plan". Very little data of 
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significance are currently available to make meaninp;ful 
comparisons between the two concents and how they affect 
spending. The concept of the 45-15 Plan originated as a 
result of depleted bonding capacities and burgeoning en- 
rollment increases with corresponding disproportionate 
increases in assessed valuation. Initially it was thought 
that the 45-15 Plan would give the Valley View Elementary 
School District #96 .additional time and space to accomodate 
one third more school population without capital expendi- 
tures for new buildings. The "staggered quarter plan" en- 
visioned voluntary year round school and allowed the commu- 
nity to capitalize on expanded cur^lcular offerings. This 
plan was evaluated on the basis that "better educational 
opportunities would be available to all students electing 
a four quarter" . 

This analyst in observing the Valley View concept of 
the "45-15 Plan" must state at the outset that many Dos.itive 
intangibles are incorporated within the Valley View High 
School system. To extract the data for any other school 
system other than for general guidelines would require 
matching educational philosophies and competencies with 
;hose exhibited by the community served by the Valley 
View system. 

The analysis of this objective will be discussed in 
order of account classification as presented in the Cost 
of Education Index (CEI), SCHOOL MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
January 1972. A general profile of the Valley View High 
School District #211 for this objective is provided in 
Appendix A. Comparative data is provided in Appendix B 
Tables F1-F5. 



INCOME 

(1) Local Taxation 

Income from local taxes, if 1971-72 tax rates are main- 
tained and assessed valuation increases by 12^ then 
will net $679o5/EPU, a $39-37/EPU decrease ovex 1971- 
72. This is explained by the fact that enrollments 
are expected to increase 25% and income will increase 
only 9%. It is anticipated that other sources of in- 
come will remain at the same or nearly level/EPU. 
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(2) State Sources 



State Aid, which is based on ADA is expected to main- 
tain its current level of support for the 1972-73 
school year. The figure of $101.67/EPU from state 
sources accounts for general state aid from the Common 
School Fund, Driver Education and Vocational Education. 
ADA has been adjusted based on past averages prorated 
to current and forecast enrollments or total enroll- 
ment less 10^. 



(3) Federal Sources 

Federal income includes the various title projects 
currently in operation and will remain nearly the same/ 
EPU « 



(^) Other Sources 

Other sources of income includes receipts from' text- 
books, cafeteria, admissions, rentals and other student 
and community sales. This source of income will also 
remain approximately the same/EPU. (table Fg.) 



EXPENDITURES 



(1) Administration 

Administrative costs under ^5-15 should be reduced/EPU 
for the 1972-73. This assumes that the current 1971- 

72 administrative staff is sufficient and that other 
administrative costs will not exceed the level of 
1971-72/EPIJ. Table would appear to project a budget 
cut for administration. This is not true but reflects 
an incr-^ase in pupil units over the 1971-72 school 
year for the 1972-73 school year. The 1971-72 school 
year saw District #211 created from an old well es- 
tablished school district necessitating staffing an 
entire administrative unit. Valley View High School 
District currently has I.30 central administrators/1000 
students ranking in the high auarter for Region 3 
according to the 1971-72 CEI, The 1972- 

73 projected administrative expenditures reflect a 

6% inflation factor for salaries only (table Fo & CEI 
for ^5-15 1972-73). 
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(2) Instruction 



Instructional costs are expected to increase 9% over 
1971-72 chiefly as a result of salary schedules already 
in effect (table P2 & P2a)' All salary projections 
were determined based on current student-teacher, 
student-clerical J and student-other professional ratios, 
and based on a I80 school day calendar prorated to a 
^5-15 school year. The current student-teacher ratio 
is 20.1, the current student-clerical ratio is 350.1, 
and the current student-other professional ratio is 
175.1. The staffing pupil unit ratios are given in 
Appendix A. The CEI statistics are given in table P2 , 
P2a, & P5- 



(3) Health 

Health services expenditures are expected to increase 
6%/EPU, accounted for by inflation and increased 
services for a larger number of students over a longer 
period of time. The 1971-72 student-health services 
personnel are again maintained at the current ratios 
but extended over the ^5-15 Plan (See table , P2a3 
& P5). 



(4) Operation 

The operation of the current Valley View High School 
should increase only 6%?EPU, from $52.25/EPU to $55.83/ 
EPU, if student-custodial staff ratios are maintained 
and the following formula* for determining staff size 
is followed. 

Number of = .027X No. of teachings stations 

Custodians needed (sq.ft.v 1000) +.0^3 x 

area in sq. ft . + .0009 x 
1000 

enrollment - .84 + 3.25 

An increase in utilities can be expected since air- 
conditioning will be required. The increase cost is 
approximately the same as for heating in the Northern 
areas (Appendix B table P2a)* 

*taken from the University of the State of New York, 
Division of Educational Management Services. 
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(5) Maintenance 



Maintenance costs/EPU should also be reduced from 
$23.87/EPU to $22.56/EPU since as in the above cases 
enrollments will increase disproportionately to the 
1971-72 level of expenditure.* Building and equipment 
usage will increase, resulting in more repairs over 
shorter down periods and probably premiums will have 
to be paid for work done. However, based on pupil 
units, the increase should be in the area of equioment 
repairs and materials. Valley View High School is 
currently on double sessions which should cause an 
equivalent building load factor for maintenance as 
with thj ^5-15 Plan. The difference between the two 
should be shorter periods of time to accomplish re- 
pairs, and night-shift pay differentials. Well 
organized regular preventative maintenance schedules 
will have to be maintained to make the most efficient 
use of time as areas are vacant. 



(6) Fixed Charges 

School district employee retirement contributlons/EPU 
and other fixed charges, e.g. insurance, rental of 
equipment, will be reduced as a result of increased 
numbers of pupil units. As in all the other class- 
ifications this does not mean a savings; on the contrary, 
more money will be spent, but less/EPU. Tax anticiua- 
tion warrants have not been considered within this 
study. 



(7) Other Services 

This part of the budget will increase dramatically as 
a result of providing food services, attendance services, 
and student-community services which for 1971-72 were 
not provided or were not provided to the extent they 
^•Mll be provided for under a 45-15 Plan. The increase 
»,^11 be approximately $6.12/EPU or 21^. 



(8) Net Current Expenditures 

Expenditures will increase 5^ from $833-95/EPU to 
$873»79/EPU. The largest increase occurs in the area 
of instruction as a result of maintaining a 20.1 
student -teacher ratio and 25^ increases in student 
enrollment. The question '?jhould be asked at this point 
"What does this all mean in taxpayer dollars instead 
of ADA, EPU, APU, and SPU. Simply put. Valley View 
High School will have to expend $1263 . 75/pupii enrolled 
for 1972-73 under ^5-15 as compared with $1199.57 
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(based on 1971-72 budget estimates) or $61.00 more 
per pupil enrolled under the 45-15 Plan than under 
the current method of operation. 



(9) Transportation 

Transportation services will require a 1H% increase 
from $67.63/EPU to $77.lVEPU based on the ADA of 
pupils transported and per diem costs for 45-15 Plan. 
The basis for this increase is historical costs for 
District #205, District #211, Will County High School 
Districts, and Valley View Elementary District. The 
1971-72 budget for transportation is $0.57/child in 
ADA. This seems high compared to a previous average 
for former years of $0.4l/child in ADA. Double 
sessions requires more transportation as will a 45-15 
Plan. Therefore the 1971-72 budget estimate was used 
since costs for transportation will be directly re- 
lated to student scheduling from the areas to be 
transported and the beginning and ending times of the 
school day. Currently Valley View Elementary District 
#96 transports the high school students. It is assumed 
this same arrangement will continue. It is anticipated 
that an additional 10 school buses will be needed to 
accomodate the increased enrollment. No additional 
capital expenditure was anticipated for this since the 
costs are considered in the per pupil expenditure. 
It should be noted thct by combining the schedules of 
the Elementary and the High ,?chcol districts as a 
unit would reduce the costs as much as $12.27/ADA . 
or $16.32/EPU. 



(10) Capital Outlay 

Capital outlay is expected to increase by k% for just 
moveable equipment necessary to accomodate a year round 
operation. This assumes that normal replacement of 
outdated and unservicable equipment has been considered 
in the 1971-72 budget. Renovating the present Valley 
View High School for 45-15 will be considered under 
debt service . 



(11) Debt Service 

Appendix A and B (table F2 & ^2a) anticipates only 
that a current estimated $3,000,000.00 in debt service 
is programmed for repayment at the 1971-72 budget level. 
The current Valley View High School will accomodate 
approximately 1400 students. The expected enrollment 
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for the 1972-73 school year will reach 26OO. Through 
rigorous scheduling the student body at any given time 
on the 45-15 Plan will not exceed 2,000 per 45 day 
session. This will require creating space for an 
additional 6OO students or approximately 75,000 sq. ft. 
@ 125 sq. ft. /student. Using the Illinois School 
Building Commissions cost guidelines 01 $23.51/sq.rt. 
and inflating this by 8% to account for local trade 
union rate differences or $25.39, then the additional 
space should cost approximately $1,900,000.00 including 
air-conditioning, attached equipment and fees. Air- 
conditioning the remaining aoproximate 200,000 sq. ft. 
of the original school at $3.00/sq. ft. will cost 
$600,000.00. Retiring both obligations over 20 years 
at an average of 5% interest should cost $65,625.00/ 
year or $l8.97/EPU. This cost of course is in addition 
to a normal school year. However, additional space 
would need be created if double session were to be 
eliminated and a typical school day instituted. This 
would result in the need to create 150,000 sq. ft. 
of space for a total cost of $3,8o8,500. This is a 
difference then of $1,308,500 totally between the 
45-15 Plan and a typical operation for original 
construction and $333,667 for interest charges over 
the same period. The final result is $22.82/EPU for 
that necessary to change from a double session opera- 
tion to a typical school day or $3.85/EPU difference 
between 45-15 and traditional. It should be noted 
here that no consideration was given to the fact that 
with an increase above 2800 students more space will 
be required and the costs for additional space will 
be higher as inflation increases. 



(12) Total Expenditures 

The total expenditure for the 45-15 Plan is $1171.37 
as opposed to the 1971-72 school year of $1067.77. 
This difference of $103.60/EPU or a 9% increase. 
The majority of this increase is in the area of salaries, 
operation, other services, transportation, and debt 
service . 



45-15 PLAN WITH DOUBLE SESSIONS 
Objective 4c 

The 45-15 Plan if operated under a double session from 
7:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 240 days a year will cost approximately 
$61.95/EPU less than the 45-15 Plan without double sessions. 
The areas of less cost will be other services and debt 
service. Capital outlay will be less also/EPU. This 
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assumes that current facilities are doubly loaded, air- 
conditioned and will accomodate 2800 students readily. 
The cost/EPU are given in Appendix B table P3 & F-^q^. 
It should be noted that Valley -View High. School would be 
able to absorb 200 additional student^ without increasing 
costs by this method of operation. Loading factors will 
increase by 7%. Educationally speaking this would, for 
example, increase student -teacher ratios to 21.4.1 as 
compared to the 20.1 ratio of ob.jcctive 4b. The d?ta in 
all areas will need to be increased except in health, 
operations, and maintenance as pupil units exceed those 
currently planned in proportion to the number of the in- 
crease. Currently, there isn't any method of determining 
realistically any formula for a double session 45-15 Plan 
beyond the 2800 enrollment because of the number of vari- 
ables. See Appendix B tables P3, P3a5 & F5 for more detail. 



STAGGERED QUARTERS YEAR ROUND OPERATION 

Objoctive 4d 

This objective is more difficult to project since 
there appears to be at least two different concepts pre- 
vailing. The first concept would state that any child 
would have available only I80 days of instruction and that 
the child could elect when the I80 days would take place 
providing there is a system and continuity of schedules. 
The second concept would state that the child is to take 
a minimum of I80 days of instruction but may elect as 
many as 236-240 days of instruction. Therefore, the most 
accurate method of determining these receipts and ex- 
penditures would be- on a per diem basis. The statistics 
in table P3 & P3a and column 9 of table P5 are based on 
a per diem I80 day school year and extended to a 240 day, 
school year for approximately 33% of the student body 
that might choose to attend a 4th quarter for remedial 
and/or enrichment instruction. Income/EPU will need to 
increase by providing a special tax and/or student re- 
imbursement for at least a portion of the 4th quarter 
costs. $31.60/EPU has bee- added to the column of "other 
sources" table Fl\ to offset the increase in expenditures 
created as a result of one third of the student body 
electing to take additional course work. Also $9.13/EPU 
has been added to income from federal sources since many 
more remedial projects might have an opportunity to be 
funded. Expenditures should increase $263.51/EPU over 
the 1971-72 school year and .$30.86/EPU over the 1972-73 
projected expenditures for objective b. Administrative 
costs would increase $1.31/EPU, instruction $12.92/EPU, 
Operations $1.00/EPU, and transoortation by $4.34/EPU. 
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SUMMARY 



ihe Valley View High School District #211 can exoect 
to receive $8i|8.37/EPU to continue operating the existing 
program, $876 08/EPU for the 45-15 Plan without d ouble ^ 
sessions, $876. 08/EPU for the ^5-15 ?TSn with double 
sessions, and $9l6.91/EPU for the staggeriT^uarter year 
round operation. It is expected that Valley View High School 
*^i7i^o?/Sl,^^^^-^3/EPU to continue the existing proSra..i, 
tiill'V^F^ ^5-15 Plan without double S essions, 

1^909 o?/?Dn ^^-15 Plan with double sessions, and 

^ with a staggered quarter plan for year round 
operation. 
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sources available. 



It is the opinion of this analyst that a total 
PLANNING-PROGRAMMING-BUDGETING-EVALUATION system should 
be considered to monitor the processes that are entailed 
within a year round operation". This would enable the 
district to specifically document how each resource avail- 
able to the district is being utilized and what resources 
are necessary to accomplish the educational objectives 
of the Board of .Education. The operation of a year round 
school Whether it be the ^15-15 Plan, staggered quarter 
plan, or some other innovation requires that staff members 
account objectively for the education expected for each 
child, which in turn requires time and/or clearly delin- 
iated objective rationale for every phase of ooeration. 
ihe Board of Education would then have historic and current 
information upon which to base decisions that will carry 
future implications. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



As a result of this Feasibility Study, the follow- 
ing conclusions have been derived: 

1. The Atlanta Pour-Quarter Plan, the Dade County 
Qunimester Plan, or/and the Champlain Valley 
Multiple Access Program would not accomplish 
the task of both improving curricula offerings 
and relieving the over-crowded situation for 
High School District #211. 

2. There are no legislative short-comings pro- 
hibiting secondary operation of the 45-15 
Plan. 

3. Teacher retirement record-keeping poses no 
problem. 

The 45-15" Plan does not conflict with the 
rules and regulations of the Illinois High 
School Association. 

5. The elementary and secondary boards of 
education were somewhat divided in their con- 
cern regarding the imoact of the 45-15 Plan. 

6. A majority of the high school parents were 
willing to accept 45-15 in order to relieve 
over-crowding problems* 

7. Parents generally felt that a oroblem exists 
with Job opportunities for students. 

8. One year before the implementation of 45-153 
60% of the high school professional staff 
favored the plan. 

9. Illinois high school principals were most 
concerned about problems with curriculum 
and varsity sports. 

10. Individuals in the State of Illinois v;ho 
were asked to complete the Illinois Teacher 
Union Survey form were reluctant to do so. 

11. The elementary district had already accomplish- 
ed the assigning of pupil attendance schedules 
by geographic locations in the community, so 
little effort was needed on behalf of the 
secondary system to conform to these attend- 
ance assignments. 

Er|c 



12. The internal scheduling of ^5-15 at the 
secondary level poses nany problems which 
require much advance planning. 

13. A comprehensive simulated internal schedule 
should be conducted twelve months in advance 
of ^5-15 operation. 

1^. Instructional costs v/ill increase as a result 
of 45-15 scheduling. 

15. The more students a high school has in en- 
rollment, the less the amount of instruction- 
al cost increase will be. 

16. Air conditioning of classroom space in the 
high school is essential in Illilnois. 

17. At least two years of planning should pre- 
ceed implementation of ^5-15 at the secondary 
level. 
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APPENDIX C 
BOARD OF EDUCATION SURVEY 



Impact of Plan: 

Below are listed many kinds of information that 
could be collected about changes. Please go through the 
list and circle each item that you believe is essential 
information to collect —so essential that some local 
district funds ought to be used to obtain the information, 
if no other way can be found to carry out the evaluation. 

CHANGES IN: 

1. Number, length, and types of vacations that 
families take each year. 

2. Average salary paid to teachers and others 
for 180 days of employment as compared to 
other schools in the area. 

3. Average number of days each teacher works 
during one calendar year. 

4. Recreation and amusement programs in the 
community. 

5. Absenteeism, truancy, and juvenile delinquency. 

6. Behavior of teachers (e.g., irritableness , 
emotional outbursts, fairness, etc.),- based 
on judgements of students. 

7. Attitudes of student*^ toward school, based on 
self -reports (e,g. , aestionnaires) . 

8. Costs of building maintenance and major 
repairs . 

9. Community church programs. 

10. Kinds of families moving into and out of the 
community . 

11. Kinds of work and amo^mt of time worked 
by mothers. 

12. Cost per child for teachers and other personnel* 

13. Loneliness felt -by children during vacations . 
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Kinds and amounts of further training chosen 
by teachers and administrators. 

Friends chosen by students. 

Cost of school transportation and air 
conditioning . 

What students do during vacation periods. 

Summer month attitudes of students and teacher: 
including amounts of absenteeism. 

Industries attracted to the school district. 

Attitudes of parents toward the schools, based 
on interviews. 

Student achievement tests. 

Changps in teacher characteristics, such as 
sex, age, and background. 

Parent involvement in school activities. 

Teacher demands as expressed in teacher-school 
board negotiations. 

Gosts of building construction. 

New instructional techniques used by teachers. 

Trust of parents in the work of the teachers. 

Career interests of students. 

Willingness of taxpayers to orovide financial 
support to the schools. 

Cost of total program (per student) as compared 
to statewide figures for varioi-s kinds of 
districts . 



Size of classes, and variations in size. 

Characteristics of the school administrators 
and school board members (length of service 
sex, occupation, etc.). * 
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33. Costs of teccher substitutes, classroom aides, 
and other supportive personnel services. 

34 . Student-Teaoher-parent conferences . 

35. Student sensitivity to future social Droblems 
(e.g., pollution, population explosion, etc.) 
and commitment to solve them. 

36. Costs of instructional materials and equipment. 

37. Friendships among children and among families. 

38. Use of cumulative folders and other information 
on students by teachers and others. 

39* Achievement test scores by droc-out prone and 
c^^' highly gifted children. 



APPENDIX D 
COMMUNITY SURVEY FORM 

FOR CONTINUOUS-YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL OPERATION 



Do you have children enrolled in District 211 High 
School this year? 



_yes no 



Do you have children enrolled in District 96 
Elementary or Junior High School this year? 
^yes no 

Do you approve of double sessions at the High School? 

Strongly approve ^Wildly aoorove 

Indifferent ^Mildly disapprove 



_Strongly disapprove 



What is your react.'.on to the ^5-15 Plan for District 

Highly favorable Mildly favorable 

-Indifferent Mildly unfavorable 



_Highly unfavorable' 



Do you feel the i»5-15 Plan at the High School will 
effect your child's chances for employment 

Adverse effect ^Helpful efiect 

Don't know 



Did (will) the i»5-15 Plan effect your vacation 
pattern? 

no ^don't know 

The benefits of the i»5-15 Plan split-vacations over 
the traditional three month summer vacation are(will 
be): Check as many as are true. 

(1) Children do not forget as much during a 

three week vacation period. 

(2) Children are more ready to go back to school. 

(3) Children are more involved with winter sports 

such as skating and skiing. 
family can take vacation during any season 

of the yepr. 

(5) Children are easier to put up with during 

four short vacations rather than one long 
vacation . 

(6) Other: 
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3. Has (will) the 45-15 Plan caused any change in your 
household budget for items such as clothing, spend- 
ing money, baby sitting, or food? 

1. Spent more money 

2. Spent' less money 

3« No changes 

4. Other: 

5. Don't know yet 

9. Please list any short-comings or problems presented 
by the 45-15 Plan which you have heard of and which 
yc'J think should be solved before you would support 
the plan. 



10. 'Jan you think of anything that might change your 
present opinion of the 45-15 Plan? 

^yes ^no 

11. If Yes on #8, what might be the reason? 



12. Do any of your family strongly disagree with you about 
the worth of the 45-15 Plan? 

yes ^no ' don*t know 



13. What do you think were the major reasons for the 
School Board adopting the 45-15 Plan for the high 
school? 

(1) Save building costs 

(2) Save instructional costs 

(3) Save administrative costs 

(4) Save heating costs 

(5) Improve instruction 

(6) Raise yearly salaries of teachers who will 

work 12 months 
(7) Bring more men teachers into the school 

district 

(8) Kelp families to have vacations in all 

seasons of the year 
(9) Over-crowded classrooms 

(lO)Other: 
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Do you read most of the news articles on the 
^5-15 Plan? 

^yes no 



If achievement tests show- that students learned 
more under the 45-15 Plan, but no money was saved, 
would you then support the Plan? 
^yes ^no 

Do you know how your child feels towards the ^5-15 
Plan? 

Strong support Indifferent Don't know 



Does how your child feel toward 45-15 influence 
your opinion of the plan? 
^yes ^no 

What do you feel wi-11 be the most serious problems 
that will need to be solved for the new High 
School District? 

Transportation ^Lunch Program 



_Varsity Sports Double Shifts 

Program Student Employment 

^ Subject Offering Student Drop-out 

Available Student Discipline 

_Over-crowded ^Student Absenteesm 

Classrooms 
_ School Policies 

Finances . 



Would you vote for higher taxes to avoid the 
45-15 Plan? 



_yes no 



What overall rating would you give to the high 
school: 

excellent average ^very poor 

^good Door 



Do you approve of a unit district for Districts 
96 and 211? 

approve disapprove 



Do you approve of the building of an additional 

high school in District 211? 

approve ^disapprove 
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23* Who are you: ^Father ^Mother 

^Both Mother, Father ^Other 

2t. What is your overall rating of the ^5-15 Plan? 

^excelleni"' averag^t ^very poor 

good poor ^no opinion 

25. How many years have you lived in this community? 

^years 
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APPENDIX E 
^5-15 



HIGH SCHOOL STAFF SURVEY FORM 



My reaction to the ^5-15 olanning of District #211 
is: 

favorable ^unfavorable mixed 



My reason(s) is; 



I would like to receive the following form of 

contract, under ^5-15: 

(ISH days) i2HH days) 

(more than iQii days, but less than 2^^ full year). 



The major problems for teachers under ^5-15 will be 
Teaching contracts Attitudes 



_Salary Morale 
_Teaching load 
_Curriculum adju 
'Fatigue factors 



Teaching load ^Other (please specify) 

Curriculum adjustments 



I may look elsewhere ' for a job when the high school 
goes to ^5-15 planning: 

^Yes ^No ^l^ait and See 

The major problem facing the new school board of 
District §211 is: 



To date my understanding of the ^5-15 Plan is: 
^Excellent Good Fair Poor 
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8. I think it will be harder to teach under 45-15 
because (list reasons): 



9. I think it will be easier to teach under ^5-15 
• because (list reasons) : 



10. In service training for 45-15 • 

^Will not be needed Will be needed 

11. I am a: ^Man Woman 

12. My age is: 20-2l| 25-29 30-34 

35-39 40-44 45-49: 

50+ 

13* The number of years I have in teaching are: 

0 thru 5 . 6 thru 10 ^11 thru 15 

15 thru 20 ^20 and above 
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APPEMDIX P 
ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SLRVEY FORM 



Please check one of the three appropriate columns for 
each item below as .t would appear to you if your 
school were to operate under a continuous vear plan 
such as 45-15. Ix" you feel an area may be a violation 
of existing state code, please put an asterisk (^) 
in the fourth column. 



No Serious 
Problem Problem Problem * 



A. Educational pro- 
grams for special 
groups (gifted, 
handicapped, 
etc. ) 

B. Annual budget 

C. Debt limitations 

D. Employment of 
teachers 

E. Duties of 
teachers 

P. Pupil attendance 

G. Courses of study 

H. Textbook usage 

I. Transportation 
J . Lunch program 
K. Teacher pension 

fund 

L. Teacher sick 
leave 

M. Curriculum 

N. Varsity sports 
program 

0. Scheduling 

P. Student em- 
ployment 

Q. Other 
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2. If you have checked column ^, possible violation of 
state code, please give a brief description of the 
violation. 

item violation 



item violation 



3. If you have rat^d any item 3 number 1 as a serious 
problem for your school, and assuming you are forced 
to accept a year-round- plan such as 45-15, what' 
would be your solution to that problem? 

item solution 



item solution 



^. Our district is : 

rural ^urban suburban 



5. We have students in high. (Use 

1971-72 figures). 

6. Our high school has grades ^thru 



This section of the questionnaire pertains to Illinois 
scholastic High School activities. 

, The Board of Directors, Illinois High School Associa- 
tion has ruled the following: 

"that inasmuch as two ^5-day periods comprise the 
equivalent of one semester students who successfully 
carry fifteen hours of work for two of these periods con- 
secutively may satisfy the requirements of By-law A-1-3. 
Furthermore, the weekly eligibility of athletes, under 
the provisions of By-law A-1-2, can be met in the ^5-15 
Plan just as in the regular school year program by 
determining whether the student is carrying fifteen hours 
of work on the day the weekly check is made." 
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"that students may be eligible to participate during 
their fifteen day vacations provided they were eligible 
at the conclusion of the preceeding il5-day period. How- 
ever, if an athlete is ineligible at the end of a l|5-day 
period, he may not regain eligibility until he has re- 
established fifteen hours of passing work following his 
vacation. All practices during this fifteen day period 
must be the kind and frequency that would be held if 
the student were attending classes." 

7. If your school were to operate under t^e 45-15 Plan 
next year how would you rate the above decision? 

A. To my advantage 

B. To my opponent's advantage ' 

C. To no ones advantage 



If you checked item A or B above, please explain. 



9. Please check one of the three appropriate columns 
for each item and category below' as it would 
pertain to: 



ATHLETICS 



No Serious 
Problem Problem Problem 

A . Transportation 

B. Transfer 

Students 

C . Contest 

Scheduling 

D. Eligibility — 

Requirements 

E. Practice 

Sessions 

P. Other 

G. Other ~— — 

H. Other 
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MUSIC 



No Serious 
Problem Problem Problem 



A, Transportation 
Transfer 
Students 

C. Contest 
Scheduling 

D. Eligibility 
Requirements 

E. Practice 
Sessions 

P. Other 
G. Other 
Other 



SPEECH 



No Serious 
Prob lem Prob lem Prob lem 



A. Transportation 

B. Transfer 
Students 

C. Contest 
Scheduling 

D. Eligibility 
Requirements 

E. Practice 
Sessions 

F. Other 

G. Other 

H. Other 



10. Additional Comments: 
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APPENDIX G 
TEACHER UNION SURVEY FORM 



1. The position our organization would take if our 
district approved the acceptance of continuous 
year operation (staggered quarter, i»5-15, or 
other) would be: 

^Positive ^Negative 

2. Our reason(s) would be: 



3. 

5. 
6. 



The community we serve is. (check one) 
^rural urban 



suburban 



The type of district we serve is 
K-8 9-12 



K-12 



The number of teachers in our organization is (use 
1971-72 figures): 

The major problems for teachers under a continuous 
year operation would be: 



^retirement plan 

"tenure 

"sick leave 

_contractual agreements 
salary 



_teaching load 
_fatigue factors 
_attitude towards 

year-round 

operation 
_other (please 
"specify) 



7. What percentage of your teachers (estimate) would 
prefer a 12 month contract with pro-rated salary? 

% 



8. What percentage (estimate) of your teachers would 
leave your district if it adopted the continuous 
year plan? 

% 
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What percentage of your teachers would approve or 

disapprove the continuous year plan? 

% would approve % would disapprove 

Other comments 
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APPENDIX H 



Romeoville High School 
^5-15 Case Study #1 
October 5, 1971 



Department: Science 

Chairman: James Hallick 

Course: Adv. Chemistry 

Instructor: James Dollinger 



Advanced Chemistry is a half-unit course, one sec- 
tions of which is now being offered in each semester of 
the 1971-72 school year. The course is in a develop- 
mental stage in 1971-72 with the teacher, Mr. Dollinp-er 
allowing students time for a good deal of independent 
work on selected projects. 

Mr. Dollinger' s analysis of the course objectives 
and the short period of experience gained thus far yielded 
this statement of time requirements for the 1972-73 sched- 
ule under 45-15: 

1. All students will take a 6-week class unit in 
Organic Chemistry. 

2. All students would work in Qualitative Analysis 
for a nine-week period, but on approximately 

a half-time basis in class. 

3. Each student will select an independent re- 
search project and a term paper topic. The 
student will be allocated a twelve-week 
period in which to work approximately half- 
time on his research project. The term paper 
will be completed on an independent work basis 
but three v.eeks of approximately half-time 
class will be allocated to work on the term 
paper. 

1. Work in Qualitative Analysis or on the term 
paper can proceed simultaneously with work on 
individual research projects. The student 
budgets his time on the basis of equipment 
availability in the laboratory and the access- 
ability , of research information collected 
from outside sources. 

Assuming enrollment in the course does not grow 
sufficiently to warrant offering more than two sections, 
the following course plan indicates the way that students 
from the four attendance patterns would be grouped into 
the two sections and the class-time allocations for each 
section during the semester. 
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The two sections can be offered in the same semester 
at different periods or in alternate semesters. When 
actual enrollment figures are available (January, 1972) 
the department will make its final determination as to 
where the two semesters will aooear in the 1972-73 
master schedule. 



ADVANCED CHEMISTRY - SECT 
3 Week Time Units 
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3 WEEK TIME UNITS 



ADVANCED CHEMISTRY - SECTION "X" 
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APPENDIX I 



Romeoville High School 

Case Study #2 
October 7, 1971 



Deoartment : Social Science' 
Chairman: Ed Murrie 
Course : Behavioral 

Science 
Instructor: John Perak 



Behavioral Science course is an amal5;amation of 
topics previously covered in two other courses: Be- 
havioral Disorders and Introduction to Behavioral Science. 
The course provides a half-unit of credit and currently 
there are three sections offered in each semester. 



Mr. Perak views the course as an opportunitv for 
the student to familiarize himself with the "scientific 
method" as applied to an area of social studies. The 
specific topics covered are not considered essential to 
this objective but were chosen to be areas of interest 
and some importance to the student as well as allowing 
the demonstration of the scientific method at work. 



^r. Perak plans the following three-week units: 

1. adolescence 

2. growing up in America 

3. search for identity 

4. Schizophrenia 

5. prejudice 

6. frontiers in behavioral science 



It makes no difference in which sequence these six 
topics are presented. However, it is considered essential 
that every student in each class be working on the same 
material. The class emphasizes lecture and discussion 
and Mr. Perak was also concerned about the number of 
different daily preparations the schedule would require 
if three sections were offered. 

The following chart shows how one semester of the 
course would be scheduled. Each section meets at a 
different period. This model assumes that each student 
begins with unit #1 and progresses sequentially through 
unit #6, although that was not required by this in- 
structor. The subscripts indicate the unit being covered 
during the particular period. Notice that at no time 
is more than two different preoaratlons required. In 
fact, exactly half of the time all sections are working; 
in the same unit. 
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You will notice that if 28 students, for example, ^ 
are ^enrolled in each group, the instructor is covering 

a total of 112 students in this course, but only SH at ^ 

a t ime . i 

k 

As a final comment, Mr. Ferak recommends that a 1 

quarter-unit of credit be awarded to students who com- I 

plete any nins-week segment of the course. i 

) 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 

3 Week Time Units : 
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APPENDIX J 
A SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENT LOOKS AT 

THE VALLEY VIEW 45-15 CONTINUOUS 

SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 



By 



A. 7ito Martinez 



On July 1, 1972, in Will County, Illinois, Valley 
View Community Unit School District 365 was officially 
created. This was the result of a referendum passed 
on May 20, 1972 to combine Valley View Elementary 
School District 96 and Valley View High School District 
211. The residents of District 365 then elected a 
school board made up of six men who have served on 
other board.: of education and one man whose concern and 
interest in education is very evident. 

Prior to the official formation of District 365, 
both the elementary and the secondary school boards had 
directed all administrators to work as "one district" in 
ironing out as many wrinkles' as possible prior to the 
actual Joining of districts. All of the 8,000 studerts 
of Elementary School District 96 had been attending school 
under the Valley View ^5-15 Continuous School Year Plan 
since June of 1970. The High School District 211 Board 
had directed its administration to put its 2,400 students 
on the 45-15 Plan commencing July 31, 1972. The decision 
to direct the two administrations to work as one proved 
to be a wise one. Immediately the high school could 
rely on the experience of the very same persons who in 
1968 invented and nurtured the Valley View 45-15 Con- 
tinuous School Year Plan to help implement the plan at 
Romeoville High School. 

My enthusiasm for year round schools has not always 
been what it is today. Prior to ever entertaining the 
thought of serving on a board of education, I attended 
a public meeting called by the District 96 Board. This 
Board said that they were contemplating a move to avoid 
double sessior 3. The district' had exhausted all bonding 
power for bu.^,j.ding. Hundreds of new families planned to' 
move into the area. A kindergarten program to begin in 
1970 was mandated by the legislature. The School Board 
explained the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year 
Plan. At the onset I became very apprehensive about such 
a re-scheduled school year because of establ.lshed ways 
and natural resistance to change. What few questions I 
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could muster seemed adequately answered, and I decided 
to be open-minded and observe what impact this "newly 
contrived gimmick" would have on my family. (Already I 
had chosen the alternative of enrolling my children in 
parochial school if I detected flaws in this thing called 
the il5-15 Plan). 

My daughter was not affected by the Plan in 1970 
because she was to enroll in the high school. Hov/ever, 
my ten year old son who was to begin the sixth grade 
afforded me an opportunity to carefully observe reactions, 
to a revised school calendar. During his first ^5 day 
session in school I noted the "snarl" on his face when he 
first left home in the morning. Gradually the snarl be- 
came a look of indifference, and after about 20 days I 
couldn't detect what it was that his face expressed. I 
noticed that he would return from school, jump into our 
plastic swimming pool, have supper, and go off to his 
Little League activities. In the evening he would study 
for a time and then be off to bed. About the 35th day 
of school he started a 10-9-8-7 countdown to the day 
school wold be out. "Ahl" I said to my wife, "he hates 
it". But after he was home for the first of his 15 
vacation days (during the beautiful late September and 
early October weather, incidentally), he started another 

7«6«5-l}-3 countdown to the day he could get back 

to school and all the good projects and friends he had 
there. His work in school went from excellent to out- 
standing; his enthusiasm fro school improved 300^ (con- 
servative estimate). After observing the attitudes of 
my son and his many friends, I soon became an advocate 
of tne 45-15 Plan. 

At the beginning the re-scheduled school year was 
viewed as an alternative to double sessions, a way to 
have full utilization of facilities, and as a financial 
advantage. However, as time progv^essed many of us be- 
^ came aware of many favorable side effects. 

a. il5-15 scheduling has stimulated student 
interest in school subjects. 

b. New types of staff scheduling have inspired 
staff morale and helped foster positive 
innovations in teaching techniques. 

c. The il5-15 Plan has enabled us to Update 
and improve our curriculum more rapidly. 
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d. Family vacation opportunities have been made 
more flexilbe. Every family in the community 
has a vacation of 23-28 calendar days in 
each season of the year. Many are using the 
non-tourist season to venture to uncrowded 
vacation spas. 

e. If they choose to do so, most staff members 
can nov work the year-round doing what they 
were trained to do. 

It would be misleading to say that the transition* 
to a new scheduling method has come about completely 
without some problems. The transition on the elementary 
school level was made without a major crisis because of 
the careful and long planning that went into it. After 
the 45-15 Plan had been developed and thoroughly scrutinized, 
the Board of Education made the decision to implement it. 
This was done with a two year notice to the residents 
and staff. During this two years, the necessary changes 
to curriculum, scheduling, and many other incidenta"'.s 
were worked out. It was a massive undertaking, but with 
everyone pulling together the job was done. 

The decision by the high school board gave the 
administration only one year to implement the program. 
A longer notice, while feasible, was just not practical. 
The over-crowding in grades 9-12 was a severe problem. 

Class scheduling and curriculum changes at the high 

school level were a whole new situation. As an example, 

where the high school had offered 80 courses in a school 
year^ they now offered a total of 232. 



Romeoville High School 
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The teaching staff and administrators rolled up 
their sleeves and went to work. Questions had to be 
answered; conflicts had to be resolved; new procedures 
had to be formulated. A complete revision of the 
curriculum was presented to the students and parents in 
a booklet "45-15 Student Guide to Course Selection." 
Scheduling was worked out on paper. 

Finally, the high school began operations under the 
45-15 Plan. Instead of phasing in with four different 
starting dater>, all high school students began on the same 
day. Three of the attendance groups were in school and 
the fourth group started with a vacation. The start of 
the high school was described as "chaotic but operational." 

Contributing to the problems was the extensive re- 
modeling work which was being carried on. A large protion 
of the center of the building is being structurally 
modified; all classrooms are being air conditioned; more 
space is being built onto the building. 

At its best the scheduling for a large high school - 
is difficult, and there was much "weeping, wailing and 
gnashing of teeth" before all of the problems of room/teach- 
ers/students were worked out. However, after two^TTOBl^cs 
things looked about 95% normal. 

Romeoville High School was the first high school in 
the nation to go on the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan. There was nowhere to go for advice. All 
remedies had to be prescribed, filled, and consumed right 
on the spot. 

Since the implementation of the Valley View 45-15 
Continuous School Year Plan the residents have had many 
occasions to express themselves on bond referendums, school 
board elections, unit district formation and public hear- 
ings. Every Bond Issue passed and every school board 
candidate who endorsed the 45-15 Plan has been successful. 
Any significant opposition to our year round school opera- 
tion would already have shown itself. However, the fact 
that it hasn't indicates public acceptance. 

If any change from apprehension to acceptance of the 
.Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan can be ex- 
plained it must at least include the following: The ever 
climbing pupil enrollment throughout the nation and the 
apparent lack of public support for additional classroom 
space demands that school officials take a hard look at 
ways to gain full utilization of the space presently 
available to them. Educational, Financial, and Community 
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Acceptance factors must be weighed against the alternatives. 
If this is done openly and honestly with full participation 
by the teaching staff, parents, business community, and 
students, then I sincerely feel that even the biggest 
skeptic will eventually be ready to accept "a newly contrived 
gimmick." 
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